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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


oncensiamaes 
HE week has been marked by what is called “‘ a constitutional 
crisis.” The Lords on Monday passed a vote intended to be 
equivalent to a rejection of the Army Bill, and on Thursday the 
Premier announced that he had advised the Queen to disregard 
the Lords, to exercise the power vested in her by the law, and to 
disallow the practice of Purchase by Royal Warrant. Her 
Majesty consented, the Warrant was signed, and from Ist 
November next Purchase will cease to exist in the British Army. 
The Lords have still to pass the compensation clauses of the Army 
Bill, and the Duke of Richmond gave notice last night that on Mon- 
day week,—that is, Goodwood once fairly over, they will read the 
Army Bill a second time, and—censure the Government! It 
would seem possible, from some expressions used by Mr. Disraeli, 
that the Tories are prepared to force on an appeal to the country ; | 
but it is considered more probable that the rank and file of the | 
Peers will consider it more expedient to avoid a discussion of their | 
privileges, by electors who do not share and may not approve 
them. 














The Lords have avoided voting for Purchase, but the speeches 
of the majority all show that their wish was to protect that mode 
of promotion. The Duke of Rutland’s point, for example, was that 
purchase and professional education were quite compatible things ; 
Lord Hardinge held that purchase secured ‘‘a rapid flow of pro- 
motion ;” Lord Vivian believed that better officers could not be 
found in Europe than those of the British Army ; the Duke of 
Beaufort thought the feeling of officers was against abolition ; 
Viscount Melville could not see how Purchase interfered with the 
effectiveness of our forces; the Duke of Manchester believed that 
if properly carried out purchase would do no harm ; Lord Car- 
narvon, though in theory condemning Purchase, stated that in 
practice it had prevented the conversion of the officers into a 
separate caste, that they had hitherto been English gentlemen, 
rather than professional men with professional politics; Lord 
Abinger frankly avowed that he was opposed to change because 
officers liked the system; Lord Lucan thought it his duty as a 
soldier to uphold purchase as long as he could; the Duke of 
Northumberland objected to every other system of promotion ; 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe thought high professional opinion 
was in favour of Purchase; Earl Brownlow said selection dis- 
satisfied the Navy ; and Lord Strathnairn utterly condemned the 
stagnation of promotion caused by every system except Purchase. 
It is needless to go further with the list, for not one Peer con- 
demned both Purchase and the Bill. The true feeling of the 
Opposition was that Purchase, while not a satisfactory device in 
itself, did confine the military career, as far as is possible in a 
country like this, to the “‘gentle” class. Strange to say, not one, 
however, except Lord Carnarvon incidentally, had the courage to 
affirm what Frederick the Great constantly affirmed, that only the 
aristocratic sense of honour could be trusted to make officers good. 
Yet that would have been a far easier thesis to maintain than the 
fighting power given by a full purse. 


The only Tory Peer of consequence who broke fairly loose from 
the ruck was Lord Derby, who, in the most serenely sensible and 
annoying manner warned the Peers to take care lest they made 





fools of themselves. He disposed of the question of expense in a 


ten would suppose that Government kept a shop for the sale of 
commissions. It was fair to say Government was now pledged to 
pay over-regulation prices, but who had pledged that final and very 
different tribunal, the electorate? ‘The Army had been offered 
fair terms, and on the experience of many years he urged the 
Peers to accept them, more especially as he had high legal 
authority for saying their consent was not required, and Purchase 
could be abolished by Warrant from the Crown. The general 
effect of his speech was to convince all opponents of Purchase, 
and irritate its friends into defending it with arguments twice as 
fierce as their thoughts. Sensible people produce that effect some- 
times. 


The Duke of Argyll quite appreciated the sub-tone of the 
debate, the dread entertained by the House of abolishing Pur- 
chase, and made in reply a most able speech, by very far the most 
convincing one he ever made in his life, one which suggests that 
he should always be called on whenever impending defeat has 
taken the starch out of his eloquence. If he talks like that 
when the Lords are no more, he may stand for Marylebone with a 
certainty of election. Without exaggerating anything, he showed 
that the existing system of promotion was one of seniority qualified 
by money; that although not irrespective of merit, it was irre- 
spective of comparative merit; that it prohibited rejection, ex- 
cept in extreme cases of bad temper or bad military character— 
there has been no case of veto for five years;—that the system makes 
the Army one vast web of pecuniary interests which it is nearly im- 
possible to touch; that Colonels of distinguished capacity cannot 
be selected ; that the system prohibited the best method of increas- 
ing the Army, that of doubling the battalions ; that, in short, it 
was fatal to the very demand made by the House for a thorough 
scheme of reorganization. The Duke next made a capital party 
point, showing how Mr. Disraeli would show that the Whigs had 
meddled and muddled till Purchase must go, and the House would 
abolish it, and finally asked why, if Purchase was so good a 
method of promotion and selection so bad a one, the House 
did not propose to sell the higher commands? If Purchase is good 
for a Coloneley, why not for a Marshal's baton ? 


Lord Salisbury closed the attack upon the Bill in a speech of 
singular acrimony and singular poverty of political capacity and 
prudence. He urged that the House would not be afraid to re- 
ject the Bill on the ground that, if the present offer were not ac- 
cepted, the officers would be the losers, for what did this imply, 
—‘‘ why, either that the Government are robbing the country in 
order to buy off opposition, or that they intend in future to 
rob the officers in order to gratify their spleen.” He hardly 
argued, except by hopes, against Lord Derby's bint that the con- 
stituencies might refuse to sanction the liberal terms of the (ro- 
vernment, only remarking that if the constituencies were as bad 
as that, ‘‘ God help the public creditor, for he will be the first 
person to suffer from this desire of the constituencies to spoliate 
the rich on the first plausible pretext,” He urged that the feel- 
ing of the great majority of the officers was in favour of Pur- 
chase, and, in reality, his whole drift was to defend it, though he 
admitted, of course, for the sake of argument, that he would not 
establish it de novo,—on a desert island,—but then neither did he 
think the House of Lords, or even the order of Dukes itself, would 
be established on a desert island, if society were reconstitut- 
ing itself de novo. Lord Salisbury urged that something as 
good as purchase must be discovered before purchase could be 
abandoned, that any retirement scheme which might profess to be 
as good would cost something like a million a year, and would be 
refused by the House of Commons under the inspiration of ‘ the 
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demagogues and stump orators’ who direct its councils, when it 
came to the point; finally, that the House of Commons passes 
nothing except under the impulse of class-hatreds or religious 
passions, and that all substitutes for Army purchase would turn 
out to be *‘ stagnation tempered by jobbery.” Such was the tone 
of the great Tory orator’s speech,—a speech go full of every 
possible political vice and imprudence, that it would have made the 
late Sir Robert Peel despair of any man who had uttered it. 


Lord Granville could not have been nervous,—he never is,— 
but for some reason he was not at his ease in his reply. Perhaps 
it was the lateness of the hour and the heat of the night. He 
protested against the Marquis of Salisbury’s accusations against 
the existing system of Government, and remarked that the jobbery 
and corruption with which he charged it had been much greater in 
former times. He said he should be quite willing and even glad to 


go to the country on this issue; that he had a great respect for the | 


House of Lords, from which he had received unexampled kindness, 
and in which he had many friends on both sides; still he found that 
it had prospered much better under the sober guidance of the Duke 
of Wellington, who, after the first great Reform Bill, did his best 
to keep it from coming into collision with the House of Commons, 
than under the more brilliant guidance of the late Lord Derby, 
who had won so many ‘ sterile triumphs ;’ and he begged the Lords 
to be sure before they voted that they would be sustained by the 
opinion of the country, and that they could assure “ their victory 
in some tangible form.” He begged pardon for his presumption 
in making this suggestion, and gave no hint at all of the course 
to be taken by the Government in case of a defeat. Bland as 
usual, his speech had an uncomfortable and half-resolute ring. 


The division gave a majority of 25 against Government—155 | 
to 130,—but it is stated that among “the Peers of the realm” | 


Government gained a positive majority of one (146 to 145, in- 


cluding pairs), and were defeated only by the representative | 


Scotch and Irish Peers, who, having been virtually nominated by 
the Tory leaders, were almost unanimous in their opposition, —29 
of them voting for the Duke of Richmond, and only 3 for Govern- 
ment, these numbers also of course including pairs. 


On Thursday night, Mr. Gladstone stated in the House of Com- | 


mons the course which the Government intended to pursue in 
consequence of the defeat of the Army Bill on Monday in the 


House of Lords. He explained that the Lords had not thrown out | 


the Army Regulation Bill, but only expressed their unwillingness 
to assent to the second reading without further information,—a 
vote which in no way precluded the Lords from carrying the 
second reading on a later day if they chose. Now, the question of 
Army purchase is not only by the Constitution, but by positive 


statute, taken out of the hands of the Legislature. It is enacted | 


by statute that only such terms of purchase as it shall please her 


Majesty by Royal Warrant to permit shall be allowed. Purchase, | 


therefore, absolutely depends on the Executive Government, and 
it was competent to the Administration to cancel it without any 
legislative measure, though on a point of this importance it would 
not have been wise to avail themselves of this power. The 
Government had, however, now advised the Queen to cancel from 
the 1st November next the Royal Warrant under which purchase 
is legal, the Queen had accepted that advice, and consequently from 
that date it is no longer legal. Having thus relieved the House of 
Lords from all the responsibility to which they so much objected 
for the cancelling of purchase, Mr. Gladstone hoped “that 
august body” might proceed with the Bill which awards 
fit compensation to the officers, and he would not contemplate 
as yet the other contingency. 


for the Army officers. Mr. Gladstone’s statement was received 
with enthusiastic cheers. A similar communication was 
made by Lord Granville in somewhat more deprecatory terms; 
but the “ august ” assembly to which he addressed himself did not 
receive it with the same enthusiasm as the House of Commons. 


Mr. Disraeli received this statement rather tamely, speaking of 
the Ministerial policy as ‘‘ high-handed, but not illegal,” depre- 


ciating the Liberal majority, and asking why Purchase had not | 


been abolished by Warrant at once. But in the next few hours 
he changed his tone, and at the evening sitting denounced the 
same policy as ‘part of an avowed and shameful conspiracy 
against the undoubted privileges of the other House of Parlia- 
ment,”—words which he recalled on a hint from the Speaker, but 
‘which gave his party their cue. The Government had meditated 


& quarrel, and the same Minister who had attacked the privileges | 


In any case the Government | 
would use its utmost power to secure just and liberal terms | 


| of the Commons, privileges needed to keep an “ imperious” 
Minister under contro], now threatened those of the Lords, 
The liberties of Eugland were in danger. All that should mean 
that the Lords intend fighting, and that Mr. Disraeli would like 
to go to the country to the cry of ** Rescue the Lords!” Well, 
the Liberals will have nothing to do but placard the walls with 
sentences from ** Coningsby,” ** Sybil,” and “ Tancred.” Words 
could not put their case better than Mr. Disraeli has done it for 
them. It will be sport to see Vivian Grey poison the cup of the 
Marquis of Carabas. 





The Duke of Argyll, in the course of his noble speech against 
Purchase, dropped one extremely improper remark. He said he 
would not call the web which imprisoned the Army a spider's 
web; he would drop the spider, ‘for the spider was a most un- 
popular insect.” Shades of Bruce, it is a Scotchman who says it, 
and in saying it robs you of your grand hold on the imagination of 
childhood! If the reputations of insects are to be taken away in 
this light and reckless manner—for the Peers actually laughed ~ 
what are we not to expect? We shall have Lord Salisbury saying 
next that the industrious ant is a bore, and the Bishop of 
Winchester damning the busy bee, aud Lord Houghton declaring 
that the cricket is a melaucholy little beast, and Lord Sandhurst 
atlirming that the hornet is a meek creature, and Lord Strathnairn 
| asserting that the dragon-fly is very badly dressed, until in the 
gradual process of destructive criticism human faith in the idio- 
syncrasies of insects will be wholly rubbed away. Will that man 
in Punch who makes insects as interesting as human beings and 
far more amusing, just draw for an admiring world the look of the 
Lords’ Spider—surely a dignified insect—as he hung from the 
| gilded ceiling listening to the Duke of Argyll? 





This day week a verdict of acquittal of Mr. E. W. Pook, the 
| person accused of the Eltham murder, was given, after a trial in 
which the conduct of the police in getting up the case was sub- 
jected to the severest censure by the judge (Mr. Justice Bovill), 
so completely had they neglected those elements of evidence which 
/seemed to bear in favour of the prisoner,—for example, the fact 
| that the locket which he was said to have given the murdered girl 
had been given to her, as was frankly admitted, by another per- 
son. ‘The evidence went to show that the person who purchased, 
on Monday evening, the 24th of April, the plasterer’s hammer 
with which the murder was committed wore light trousers and 
| waistcoat, whereas the prisoner wore dark trousers and waistcoat, 
| and had never possessed a light suit: that at the time when this 
hammer was purchased he was in his brother’s company, and at 
home; that at the time the murder was committed, on the 25th, 
he was leaning over a bridge at Lewisham, in the hope of seeing 
the young lady to whom he was paying attentions, and that he 
| returned home the same evening in his usual health and spirits, 
| and without any sign of discomposure, sleeping with his brother 
as usual. It was also positively sworn by all the members of the 
‘family that during the stay of the murdered girl in the family 
| there was no sign whatever of intimacy between them, although 
| young Mr. Pook, being liable to fits, was constantly under the 
close inspection of his relatives and slept with his brother. It 
| was also shown that there was hardly ¢/me for the prisoner to 
have committed the murder and reached the shop on Royal Hill, 
| where he was seen at 9 o’clock,—a distance of 2? miles,—in the half- 
hour between the time when the deceased was last seen alive and 
the time when the prisoner entered Mrs. Plane’s shop to brush his 
clothes. On the whole, the acquittal was not only inevitable, but 
the grounds on which it was given ought to have wiped out all 
| reasonable suspicion as well. 





This, however, it did not do. The popular feeling at Green- 
wich, as we have remarked elsewhere, is extremely violent and 
definite against the accused, and on Saturday, Monday, and 
Tuesday great crowds assembled before his father’s house, and 
| paraded Greenwich with the view of expressing the detestation of 
ithe mob for the acquitted. On Monday, effigies of Mr. Pook, 
| grasping a plasterer’s hammer and in the act of murdering 4 

woman, were carried down the street in which his father lives, 
| —the young man himself having been compelled to leave the place. 
This is really disgraceful conduct, for which, if it were fre- 
‘quently repeated, the proper remedy would be a special local 
fine, such as the police-rate which is inflicted in Ireland 
on districts where murderers are screened from justice. It 
matters not whether the law is set at defiance by too little or too 
great zeal for a conviction, if it is set aside. Ifa verdict, given 
after a case has been patiently and properly tried before a judge 
and jury, is to be reversed by vulgar popular opinion, and the 
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acquitted condemned by lynch law, we might just as well have 
no regular Courts of justice at all. The verdict of a jury in a 
man’s favour should be held to be final, —at all events, unless new 
and quite independent evidence, not produced at the trial, has 
been discovered. And in this Eltham case there is not even a 
pretence that any such evidence exists. 


Mrs. Hannah Newington (alias Flora Davy) was found guilty 
of the manslaughter of Mr. F. Moon on the same day as that on 
which Mr. Pook was acquitted, and sentenced by Baron Chanuell 
to eight years’ penal servitude, a sentence which took the prisoner 
<o much by surprise that she fainted on hearing it. Mr. Baron Chan- 
nell seems to have thought that there were circumstances bringing 
the act almost within the definition of murder, and that the in- 


dictment might have been for murder as well as manslaughter. | 


Apparently he attached weight to the evidence of Capt. Elliot that 
the deceased had said of the accused, in relation to some previous 


attempt of the kind, ‘‘ It is not your fault that you have not done | 


it already, Flo, for you have tried to do it.” It was this evidence, 
no doubt, which made the sentence so heavy, and not,—at least, 


we hope not, —the dismay so frankly expressed by the Times of | 
Monday that ‘‘a gentleman of good fortune” should have been 
“‘ stabbed to the heart with a poultry-knife in a drawing-room, by | 


a woman who had just dined with him after a ride in the park,” 
—a terrible finale, indeed, for soft living; but one does not see why 
it is so specially horrible to put an end to a life that has been lived 
softly, and has known all the ways of pleasantness though not the 
paths of peace ; surely it is still more horrible to put an end to one 
that has been lived hardly, and has known as little of the one as of 
the other. 


M. Pouyer-Quertier’s plan of imposing a duty of 20 per cent. on 
the raw materials used in French manufactures has been rejected. 
The Budget Committee of the Assembly rejected it by 17 to 5, 
and a modified proposal of a 5 per cent. duty was also rejected, 
the Committee preferring the American plan of levying a tax on 
the home consumption of manufactured produce. M. Pouyer- 
Quertier at first threatened resignation, but as it was understood 
that the Assembly agreed with its Committee, the Government has 
given way. We have discussed the subject elsewhere, but may 


note here that the project attributed to the Committee of putting | 


astamp on the article itself would never work. How stamp a 
dress, or a bracelet, or a ham, or prevent the stamp from being 
used twice? The Committee has adopted the penny stamp on 
receipts above ten francs, but that will not yield enough to make 
up for M. Pouyer-Quertier’s scheme. 


The Government has declined to bring in a Bill repealing the 
Contagious Diseases’ Act this year, the Commission appointed to 
inquire into them having reported in their favour on physical 
grounds, but doubtfully on moral grounds. We regret the 
decision, not on moral grounds only, though we incline to be- 
lieve the Acts injurious, but for party reasons also. We cannot 


enforce sanitary laws by the bayonet, and one of two things seems | 
Either the Acts must be suspended, a point on which 


certain. 
Mr. Bruce is apparently undecided, or Mr. Gladstone must under - 


take their defence before the country. The Acts cannot be de- | ridiculous they are. 


fended on the hustings. 





That ‘ancient and interesting ceremony,” the “trial of the 
pyx of the Mint,” was performed on Tuesday. The trial, despite 
its grotesque name, is of importance, the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, which is independent of the Government, testing the State 
coin as to weight, quality, and accurate adherence to standard. 
The verdict was unusually satisfactory, showing that the Mint 
adhered to the standard with even less variation than the law 
allows. Mr. Lowe, as Master of the Mint, was subsequently re- 
ceived by the Company at dinner, and made a speech, in which he 
acknowledged the service rendered by the State to the Company ; 
but did not promise either of the two things the public and the 
Company want, which are, firstly, the abolition of the lower 
stamps for jewellers’ gold—a mere facility offered for fraud,—and 
a five-shilling gold piece. 


The extraordinary case of Agnes Norman was heard on Satur- 
day. This girl, a nursemaid only fifteen years old, is believed to 
have a mania for witnessing or causing death, being accused of 
killing cats, birds, as well as four children in succession. She was 
tried first for the murder of Jessie Beer, a little child of fifteen 
months; but there was no evidence except that of the doctor, which 
only proved murder by somebody while Norman was in the room, 
and she was acquitted. She was, however, convicted of an attempt 
to murder Charles Parfitt, a boy of ten, and found guilty, with a 





' recommendation to mercy on the ground of her youth. The Com- 


mon Serjeant delayed sentence until next session, probably from a 
wish to allow time for some medical inquiries. 








The Ballot Bill has been flounderiug laboriously through a 
score of divisions, and hundreds of petty obstructive speeches, 
during the past week. Amendments providing such important 
matters as,—that the voter may be identified on a scrutiny by aid 
of a counterfoil to his voting-ticket ; that the candidates’ names 
should not be in alphabetical but party-order (candidates of the 
same party being printed together); that the number in the 
square opposite the candidate’s name should be printed in the 
colour of the candidate ; that there should be no separate “ com- 
partment” for the secret voting; that there should be fewer 
separate ‘compartments”’; that the ballot-box should be a ballot- 
box approved by the candidates or their ageuts ; that it should be 
a pattern ballot-box approved and authorized by Government ; 
and a host of other important matters of that kind, were rejected, 
—not in general without a division, for that is the Tory policy,— 
and on Friday the Committee was still labouring away at Clause 
3 with a pertinacity worthy of a better cause. ‘The Ballot is not 
worth all this expenditure of temper and tissue. 


Two of the jurymen who tried the action for libel against Miss 
| Jex Blake have written to the Scotsman to express their great regret 
, at the award of the judge that she should pay the costs (about £600). 
The result of the award has been, we now learn, to embolden the 
| male students to fresh outrages. Miss Pechey, the young girl who last 
year gained the position of a medallist in chemistry, writes to the 
editor of the Scotsman that a knot of young men—gentlemen they 
can never have been—follow her and her companions in the streets, 
addressing them by the foulest epithets, and ‘* using medical terms 
to make the purport of their language more intelligible to me.” A 
lady, ‘*moved by indignation,” has already sent Miss Jex Blake 
£200 towards a women’s hospital, to save women from the attend- 
ance of such male advisers as these ; and we shall not be surprised 
to hear that the whole of the £600 will shortly be subscribed by 
friends, who will feel that Miss Jex Blake has received in Edin- 
burgh a very scant measure of justice, not to speak of courtesy. 


We also learn from the Scotsman that at a meeting held on 
Tuesday last of the lecturers at Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh, a 
motion was brought forward to rescind the permission given last 
summer to the lecturers, who desired to admit women to their 
classes, and the permission was rescinded,—but it was understood 
| that the prohibition should not extend to any women who were 
not “registered students of medicine.” In other words, amateurs 
may attend the medical classes, but not women bent on making it 
their profession. ‘This is indeed adding insult to injury. It is 
legislating that any woman may study medicine who has no inten- 
tion of applying her knowledge to practice,—a judicial sentence 


' about equal in wisdom to that recorded by Cowper that,— 


“ Whenever the nose puts the spectacles on, 
By daylight or candlelight,—eyes should be shut.” 
Really, these Edinburgh medical men seem bent on its being 
clearly understood by the country both how oppressive and how 


Some of our correspondents attribute our recent remarks on 
volunteer contributors to a dislike of letters, and write to remon- 
strate. They are entirely mistaken. ‘The paper was not levelled 
at correspondents at all, but at a single class of amateur leader- 
writers, who, if they had to deal with them, they would dislike 
rather more than we do. = Every reasonable letter is a gain to the 
man that reads it, whether he prints it or not. 





We are assured, in reference to Mr. Crookes’ article on Mr, 
Home and his “‘ psychic force,” in the Quarterly Journal of Science, 
noticed in these columns a fortnight ago, that a paper, to the same 
effect as the article, was offered by Mr. «Crookes to the Royal 
Society, of which he is a member, and declined by the Committee 
on the following grounds:—The Royal Society, they said, was 


‘quite open to communications advocating the existence of a force 


in Nature as yet unknown, if such communications contain 
scientific evidence adequate to establish its probability ; but that, 
looking to the inherent improbability of the case stated by Mr. 
Crookes, and the entire want of scientific precision in the evidence 
adduced by him, the paper was not regarded as one deserving 
the attention of the Royal Society. So Mr. Crookes must now 
go to work again with stricter tests and better witnesses, if he 
would vindicate his own and Dr. Huggins’s skill as observers. 


Consols were on Friday 93} to 95§. 
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TOPICS OF THE D AY. governing England as completely as if ‘they still se ee 

Pe = ic 7 majority in the Commons. Of course, no such power could 

THE “CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. | be constantly used in our day, and amidst our modern ideas, 

NV R. GLADSTONE has acted with splendid nerve, but in without the Crown and the Commons combining to suppress it ; 
I truth he had no option. He was compelled either to and ifit is used occasionally inexpediently, the kindest and most 
defeat the Lords, or to allow them to supersede the Commons conservative method of action is, as far as possible, to evade or 
as the ultimate pivot of power. The position, regarded from supersede it, as Judges evade similar fictions, by appealing to 
the political and not the service point of view, was exactly some other fiction a little less obsolete or unreal. And this js 
this. Her Majesty’s Government—a Government of singular what Mr. Gladstone has done by evoking a nearly dormant right 
ability and decided aristocratic leaning, one-half its members | of the Crown to override a dormant power of the House of Lords. 
being Peers—had determined, after long and grave If the Lords, seeing the dilemmain which they have placed the 
consideration, after consulting the most eminent mili- State, that of either superseding their action, or abandoning re- 
tary authorities, and after much hesitation caused by | presentative government, should reconsider their course, then 
their well-known reluctance to spend money, that the the incident will pass away and be forgotten, until its memory is 
system of Army promotion called Purchase must come to revived by some similar impediment in the way of the machine ; 
an immediate end. That system prevented any reorganiza-/| but if theyshould not reconsider it, but throw out the Bill, or ve- 
tion of Her Majesty’s forces, and without such reorganization fuse legislation until the project is withdrawn, there will be no- 
the country could not, in the new circumstances of Europe, | thingfor it but to go to the country with a Bill for the reform of 
be pronounced safe. They were aware that the needful, the Upper Chamber. Mr. Disraeli, who at five o’clock was in- 
changes could be accomplished of their own authority, but clined to yield, seemed at midnight disposed to believe that he 
being willing at all times to ask the opinion of the country, | could safely appeal to the country on this issue, that he could 
and anxious to deal most liberally with officers who had broken make the electorate prefer the dictatorship of a hereditary Cham- 
the law, they embodied their proposals in a Bill. To that, ber to the dictatorship of a representative one; but Mr. Disraeli, 
Bill the nation, through its representatives, gave a most with all his ability, has never been able to understand English- 
emphatic assent. The Government was for many reasons men, has never realized their full contempt for logic, has never 
partly tongue-tied, the Opposition were most zealous and de- comprehended that they are capable of turning fiercely upon a 
termined, and a section of the Press was white with hostility to power in action to which, while it is quiescent, they are form- 
the reform; but the majority of the Commons, night after ally deferential. Our history might have taught him better. 
night, during a struggle protracted for three months, sup- No power in England has ever been swept away except just 
ported the Premier and his plan. During the whole of that after its highest manifestation. The whole of the aristocracy 
time no resistance, not even a resistance of public meetings, | of the land welcomed the Papal Legate to London just before 
was offered by the public, while Sir Henry Storks, acci-| the Papal authority was abolished. The Crown was never so 
dentally the least popular candidate in the kingdom, powerful as in the fourteen years which preceded the as- 
was as an opponent of Purchase sent up to Par- sembling of the Long Parliament. Richard Cromwell suc- 
liament avowedly to assist the Minister at War. ceeded his father as easily as a King, to be swept in a few 
The clear decision of an immense majority of the country weeks into permanent oblivion. The House of Commons 
was that Purchase should cease and the military career sent a member of their own body to the Tower for dis- 
be thrown open to all men, and after every device of respect to James II., and yet they banished the dynasty. 
faction had been exhausted in vain, the Bill passed the | The Lords nominated a majority in the Commons in the very 
House of Commons and went up to the Lords. There, Parliament of 1832 which abolished their power, and the 
after a debate in which every point made was either a middle-class was never so confident or so strong as when in 
point in favour of Purchase or against selection, the 1867 it was submerged in the people. Mr. Disraeli would 
Lords passed by a majority of twenty-five an amendment risk in such a contest more than his own reputation, and we 
recording their unwillingness to pass the Bill until they had cannot believe that the average Peers, the men who would 
further information. In other words, 155 gentlemen, of | not come out of a contest the greater for defeat, will engage 
whom many are able and a few are statesmen, but of whom in a struggle with the Electorate while the statesmen are at its 
the majority are men seeking pleasure in lives of refined and head. For years we have warned them that this was their 
luxurious idleness, without political standing of any kind, | danger, that it was not from the opposition of the people, but 
claimed the right to forbid the action of the responsible; from the weariness of the statesmen that the assault would 
Government, and to veto the resolution of the Representatives proceed, and now after years of waiting the prediction is coming 
of the country. They assumed, in fact, to be a power| true. The Queen’s Government must go on, come what may, and 
superior to the Commons. They were quite within their| it cannot go on if a mere Order, whatever its wealth, or refine- 
legal right, but then their right was one of those which, re- | ment, or historic position, whatever the capacity of its members, 
sulting solely from accidental history, can exist only so long | or whatever its hold upon “ society ” in the smaller acceptation 
as it is unused, for if used it, like the veto lodged in the! of the word, exercises its legal right of vetoing the decision of 
Crown, nullifies every other right. Freedom isa farce if acom-| the elected Executive Committee of the people. If the Lords, 
mittee of gentlemen, not elected, however cultured or however deceived by their own pride—pride which, even when justifi- 
wealthy, can of their own volition impose laws upon a free able, may mislead—or by Mr. Disraeli’s habitual misconcep- 
State ; and the Lords were in fact, though not in form, impos- | tion of the temper of average Englishmen, force on an appeal 
ing the military system they approved upon the country, were to the people, they will learn the full truth of the question by 
in the plenitude of their own strength forbidding all poor| which Lord Shaftesbury, in the most far-sighted speech he 
persons within the United Kingdom to enter on the military | ever made, warned them against the Bill establishing house- 
career. It was absolutely indispensable either to override hold suffrage,—‘‘The masses, you say, are Conservative. 
them in this particular exercise of their obsolete but legal | Grant it, but conservative of what? Will it be of the privi- 

power, or to ask of the country whether it was content that | leges, the honours, and the authority of this House ?” 


the Upper House should continue to retain it. The Premier 





adopted the milder and the swifter course, and on Thursday ; 
announced, amidst the ringing cheers of the majority, that the | LORD SALISBURY AND LORD GRANVILLE. 
Government would on this occasion override the Lords ; that | EITHER Lord Salisbury, who, though not nominally, 


he had advised the Crown to exercise its statutory powers, that | really headed the opposition to the Army Regulation 
the Crown had assented, that the Warrant had been signed, and | Bill, nor Lord Granville, who, of course, both nominally and 
that from November 1 next, Purchase—regulation and extra-| really led the defence, will rise in reputation as statesmen 
regulation—would cease to be permitted. The Lords would be | by their speeches of Monday night. Lord Salisbury was too 
asked to pass the compensating clausesof the Bill, but the system | rash and violent; Lord Granville was too suave and com- 
in favour of which they had exerted their historical power of | plaisant. Lord Salisbury squirted forth in a jet of vitriol ; 
coercing the Commons had been legally abolished. | Lord Granville descended in a gentle rain of syrup. Lord 


Mr. Gladstone’s act requires no defence, for after the vote| Salisbury made it apparent in the whole tone and man- 
of Monday there was nothing left to be done. By one of the | ner of his speech that he despises the system of our existing 
strange fictions of our constitutional history, the members of | Government, believes the only work 
the Upper House are supposed to retain, and legally | wheels of the State can be turned, an 
do retain, the power of overriding the Government and/ propelled, is the power of popu 
the nation, of forbidding anything to all time to be reformed, | Lord Granville made it apparent t 


ing power by which the 
dits inert mass can be 
lar passion and infatuation ; 
hat, though disagreeing 
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with Lord Salisbury, he is totally unprepared to bring home! “the hatred of class against class, or creed against creed,” 


to the order to which he belongs its relative position and true 
significance in the State. Lord Salisbury’s speech was in 
effect a declaration that the aristocratic form of government 
was and is the best, and ought to be upheld against the steady 
democratic degeneration of our institutions. Lord Gran- 
ville’s was not a reply; it was a deprecatory expression of 


alarm and regret at the audacity of Lord Salisbury, but with- | 
out any trace of that ministerial firmness and resolve with- | 
out hectoring and without defiance, by which such a speech | 


as Lord Salisbury’s might have been, and ought to have been, 
met. It seems to us that Lord Salisbury did his best to 
convince the country that the Peers are entirely out of 


harmony, indeed out of the possibility of harmony, with our | 
chief political institutions ; and that Lord Granville thus far at | 


least lent his countenance to the view, that in his complaisance 
and excessive fear of seeming to threaten, he shrank from 


but that there was evidence of the very reverse, that those 
measures which pass most successfully are measures con- 
ceived for the very purpose of sweeping away class hatreds and 
righting the grievances of persons under religious disabilities, — 
the Irish Land measure, for instance, having been carried bya 
Parliament of landlords, for the very purpose of healing the feud 
between landlords and tenants,—and the Irish Church Disestab- 
lishment having been carried by a Parliament of Protestants, for 
the very purpose of doing justice to Catholics. Lord Granville 
might then have observed further that if the House of Lords 
is to oppose the re-organization of the Army on a more popular 
basis, on the mere plea that the popular ideas of the day are 
agencies of political licence and corruption, they would succeed 
only in teaching all the world that their ideas of morality and 
corruption are not those of the people, or even of the purest 


/and most high-minded among the people, and that the 


Ministry of the day, at all events, could accept no lesson 





indicating in a simple and straightforward manner to the | 
Lords the nature and results of the collision which Lord from the House of Lords on such a subject; that 
Salisbury invited, and which have since actually so discovered having announced their condemnation of the principle 
themselves that the Lords are placed in a thoroughly of Purchase, it would be impossible for them to lend it 
foolish position. If Lord Salisbury illustrated the enormous/|any further sanction; and that, therefore, if the Lords 
difficulty of getting the Lords to co-operate heartily with the | persisted in upholding it, they could only have the choice 
Commons, Lord Granville illustrated the equally great diffi-| between two alternatives,—to resign, or to ignore the Lords’ 
culty of getting a Minister who sits in the Lords to con-| opinion, and abolish purchase by Royal Warrant, instead of 
sider properly the dignity of the Administration to which he, by Bill. It would be unworthy, Lord Granville might have 
belongs, when it comes into competition with the dignity of | said, of any high-minded administration to continue to lend 
the order into which he was born. We expected to find Lord its practical sanction to a system it had deliberately and 
Salisbury insulting the principle and character of our institu-| strongly condemned, and that, therefore, if the Duke of 
tions, for he has often shown the same dangerous tendency | Richmond's resolution should be accepted, the Lords would 
before ; we did not quite expect to see Lord Granville so much | be in the undignified position of having launched a brutum 
biassed and influenced by the spirit of the assembly which he fw/men at an administration they could neither replace nor 
leads, as to recoil from explaining simply to the House of control. If the Ministry should resign, the friends of Pur- 
Lords the very great danger to themselves, as well as the abstract | chase could not command a majority in the other House, and, 
political impropriety, of attempting to overrule the deliberate | therefore, could not carry out their own views; and if the 
decision of a Government which they have no sort of power to Ministry did not resign, but simply proceeded to carry out 
remove, and this in relation to a purely administrative question. | their declared principles by Royal Warrant, the Lords would 

Just consider what Lord Salisbury had said in attempting simply have proved to the country the folly and insignificance of 
(too successfully) to persuade the Peers to reject the Army | their violent protest. This seems to us a drift which would 
Bill. He had, indeed, in the first part of his speech, pre- | have beer worthy of Lord Granville, and which, as mainly rest- 
tended to deprecate the notion that we are condemned | ing on facts, and involving no threat, could not have irritated 
“to live under the rule of ignorant and rapacious, needlessly the pride of the House of Lords, while it would have 
men,” and had said that were it so, it would be better! given it fair warning of the absurd position into which it was 
at once “to cease this mockery of legislation and this| voluntarily plunging. But the drift of Lord Gran- 
pretence of statesmanship and morality; but the further) ville’s actual speech was very much weaker indeed. He 
he got in his speech, the more nearly did he seem to | protested indeed against Lord Salisbury’s libels on the people 
be aiming at that very result,—namely, that we owg/t to despair | and the Government ; he retorted on the Tories the sanction 
of all sound legislation, all good statesmanship, and high | they had given to a policy of Army economy; he insisted 


morality under such a political system as we have recently 
adopted. He declared, for instance, that the present Government 
had been very successful in carrying some measures and very 


unsuccessful in carrying others, and that “if you carefully | 


classify these measures, you will find that they cannot carry 


much through the House of Commons, wrless they are fur | 
tunately able to appeal to the hatred of class against class or | 


‘imploringly, and even apologetically, on the influence which 


the House of Lords had gained under the Duke of Wellington’s 


guidance, simply because the Duke avoided as much as possible 


coming into collision with the other House of Parliament ; and, 
again, on the loss of that influence under the guidance of the 
late Lord Derby, because Lord Derby cared more for winning 
“ sterile triumphs’ than for bringing the two Houses of the 





creed against creed.” If that be so, it looks very much as if | Legislature into harmonious co-operation. And he “ begged 
we were under the rule of “ignorant and rapacious men,” | their Lordships’ pardon ” for saying even so much as this. He 
and at all events, it seems pretty certain that Lord Salisbury, | did not say a word of the consequences to the Government 
who believes this to be so, has come to the conclusion that it; and to the Peers themselves. He did not point out 
would be well to abandon this “ mockery of legislation, this | that as the Administration could not be responsible for a 
pretence of statesmanship and morality.” Further, he goes on to| system it had publicly condemned, it must either 
say that the Councils of the present Government are ruled by retire, or remain and ignore what the Lords had done, and 
“ the cries of the demagogues and the stump orators,” that un- that either the one course or the other would involve sheer 
worthy political bargaining with supporters must be of the | and useless mortification, and loss of credit to the Upper House. 
‘essence of every popular government, and that the Army, if ruled | His evident wish to conciliate the Lords by studious politeness 
by the existing administration under the proposed system overrode all the pride of the Minister and the indignation of the 
will be, after the abandonment of purchase, governed not by Liberal, and the House might almost have conceived from his 
“seniority as tempered by selection,” but by “stagnation as speech that he and his colleagues might, at least for a time, 
tempered by jobbery.” If purchase were abandoned, the | accept a defeat, and continue to administer a discarded and 
Army, he said, would be handed over to the impotence of condemned military system in deference to the wish of a 
“combined senility and corruption.” In a word, Lord Salis- | majority of the Peers. 
‘bury poured forth the vials of aristocratic wrath on all our| We can hardly say which of the two speeches seems to us, 
existing institutions, and proved that, at least in his own con- | on the whole, the least well advised,—Lord Salisbury’s declar- 
ception, the use of the House of Lords was to act as a bul- | ation of war to the knife against the political changes of recent 
wark against popular principles, and to save the Army from | years, or Lord Granville’s silvery deference to the voice of an 
the defilement of democratic dishonesty. | Assembly which had loudly cheered Lord Salisbury. The 
Well, the reply to all this, as it seems to us, should have been former was the less unexpected. The latter is 
very simple. The leader of the House might have declared in some respects the greater evil, as indicating the enorm- 
‘that he agreed with Lord Salisbury in regarding all legisla- | ous influence for evil which the social power of the Upper 
tion as a mockery which was intended to carry out the | House still exerts in crippling a Ministry that ought by this 
designs of « ignorant and rapacious men,” but that he could ‘time to have seen its way toa thorough reform of that un- 
mot only see no evidence that the only measures which are | manageable and unstatesmanlike Assembly. 


passed successfully are measures in which appeal is made to | 
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M. GAMBETTA’S POLICY. 
HE grand subject of speculation just now among political 
Frenchmen is the probable action of M. Gambetta, who 
appears, except M. Thiers, to be the only “personage” left in 
France. It appears to be clear that as far as the “old 
arties’’ are concerned, the Administration is left compara- 
tively unfettered. The Legitimists have collapsed. The 
Clericals, though still so influential that M. Thiers has raised 
an Ultramontane to the Archbishopric of Paris and makes 
vague promises to the Pope, do not succeed in seating their 
nominees. The Orleanists are waiting patiently and a little 
hopelessly for events which may again give them the chance, 
forfeited by the want of “go” in their natural leaders, 
and the ultra-Reds are still suffering from their defeat 
upon the field. No serious opposition is possible unless 
Gambetta assumes its lead, and creates within the Assembly 
a party of which the Left would be the nucleus, but which 
would attract recruits from all sides, which would be 
strengthened by every new election, and which would put 
in a distinct claim to the ultimate possession of power. 
This course, to head an opposition strong enough to keep 
the Government Republican, or if necessary to succeed it, 
is clearly that upon which M. Gambetta had decided when 
the famous placard recommending him as leader of the 
Republican ‘‘ Whigs” was posted upon the walls of Paris, 
and this would for many reasons be the one most acceptable 
tc Constitutionalists. They desire to see-the Assembly rule, 
which it cannot do while the Chief of the Executive can 
reduce the members to obedience by a mere threat of resigning. 
There is as yet nobody in the Assembly to replace M. Thiers, 
and although he is liable de jure to dismissal, still as he can- 
not be dismissed his 7¢j/me is but an extension of the old 
system of personal government. If he desires a new Act he 
must have it, and he seldom desires one, the old machinery of 
which he is now in full possession conferring upon him all but 
absolute powers. He can give any order he pleases to the 
army of officials, arrest anybody he suspects, and accept any 
proposal he favours, and there is no one to call him to account 
except an Assembly which has repeatedly shrunk by enormous 
majorities from appearing to disagree with him. With M. 
Gambetta as an alternative Premier it need not shrink, would 
be, in fact as well as theory, replaced in its independence, now 
limited by the impossibility of replacing a man it yet dislikes. 
This result, which would be the establishment of the 
English system in France under very different forms, is of 
course the one most English Liberals would approve, but it 
is quite possible that it does not on consideration commend 
itself to M. Gambetta. He may prefer a policy which would 
lead a little more quickly to power. The sovereignty of the 
Assembly is, of course, his dogma, but it is by no means cer- 
tain that he considers this Assembly the one best fitted either 
by its origin or its composition to exercise that sovereign 
right. He may argue that it was not elected for any 
such purpose, but only to make peace; that it contains 
men out of whom it is difficult if not impossible for sincere 
Republicans to form a working majority, and that it stands 
condemned by the result of the recent elections, which were 
for a moderate Republic tempered by M. Gambetta, instead of 
an Interregnum tempered by M. Thiers. A new election 
might possibly result in a heavy Republican majority and the 
return of M. Gambetta by half the cities and departments of 
France. That would be a much quicker road to power 
than the gradual construction of a Radical party in 
a Conservative Assembly, and in the circumstances of the 
country time must seem to M. Gambetta all-important. 
Moderate as he is—and his recent speeches show that the 
possession of power has moderated his enthusiasms,—he still 
believes in himself, is still ambitious, and still entertains some 
views which must make it most difficult for him to watch M. 
Thiers with Parliamentary patience. No powerful man of M. 
Gambetta’s temperament likes waiting, and it would not sur- 
prise us in the least if he made the dissolution of this 
Assembly his first object, and with that view addressed the 
Provinces to put pressure on their representatives. The 
Assembly is sovereign, but if pressed by its own electors, by 
the Left, and by opinion within the Army, which will take its 
cue from the man it has elected, the Assembly—which, it must 
be remembered, is led by men sure of re-election—may be 
induced to seek ‘“‘a renewal of its mandate.” This would, 


like the other, be a perfectly constitutional course, and it 
would, as we read the temper of France, result in 
the elevation of M. Gambetta to the head of affairs, or at 
least to such a position that he could dictate terms to M. 





Thiers. So strongly is this believed by some of his oppo- 
nents, that they whisper insinuations of his design to employ 
his popularity with the Army and dissolve the Assembly by 
a coup d'état, a suggestion which could only seem probable to 
men familiarized for a generation with the spectacle of suc- 
cessful violence. The Assembly could be made to dissolve 
itself, if needful, without the interference of soldiers, and it is 
not M. Gambetta’s cue to depend on, but to reform the Army. 
He desires probably to be master of France, but he knows 
only too well that Prince Schwartzenberg was right, and that 
“ you can do anything with bayonets except sit on them.” 
There is a third and still quicker course which M. Gambetta 
might pursue, and which Frenchmen are eagerly discussing, 
He might join M. Thiers in his old post as Minister at War. 
Once admitted within the Cabinet, and with the Army at his 
back, his old talent for reducing his colleagues to clerks might 
manifest itself again, and France would, in fact, though not in 
name, be guided or governed by a two-headed Presidency, the 
reversion of sole command remaining, of course, with the 
younger man. Such a Government, it seems clear, might 
be excessively strong, for it would combine all parties 
except the pure Monarchists, the Clericals, and the 
Communists; would be no more resisted than M. Gam- 
betta was when seated at Bordeaux, and might venture 
on the strongest measures of reorganization within the 
Army itself, measures from which M. Thiers appears as yet 
to have shrunk. We cannot discover that he has ordered one, 
while the Commission on recruiting has as yet only decided 
that it would be better to adhere to conscription without 
substitutes, and shorten the term of service without adopting 
the Prussian system in its integrity. But the difficulties in 
the way of such a junction are very great indeed, probably 
insuperable. M. Thiers dislikes and fears M. Gambetta, whom 
he even described with unpardonable violence as “‘ that maniac 
at Bordeaux,” while M. Gambetta could not enter the Ministry 
without insisting on serious conditions. He certainly would 
reorganize the Army his own way, and M. Thiers believes 
that he himself is a reorganizer of genius. His relation 
towards the Church is, we imagine, somewhat misunderstood, 
he, though of course no Catholic, having interfered most 
decisively to forbid the desecrations to which some of the 
Garibaldians were given, but he would insist on the abandon- 
ment of any measures for the restoration of the Temporal Power, 
and, indeed, of any measures whatever against Italy not essential 
to the interests or to the honour of France. He would insist 
on a great scheme of education as one of the first duties of the 
State, and on the complete abandonment of the policy of 
petty repressions to which M. Thiers lends himself far too 
readily. He is, too, a strong free-trader, and though he 
probably, like most Frenchmen, refuses to consider fiscal 
questions matters of principle, he certainly would resist a 
return to a purely Protectionist system of taxation. It is 
hardly possible that differences like these, differences which 
cover almost the whole ground of politics, can be compromised 
or removed ; but still it must not be forgotten that M. Thiers 
is not an Ultramontane or even a strong Catholic, and that M. 
Gambetta has protected the Church ; that fiscal differences do 
not divide Cabinets in France; and that M. Thiers and M. 
Gambetta have two strong points of attraction. Both are 
centralists, M. Thiers from belief in the system, M. Gambetta 
from belief that it cannot be safely given up until the people 
have been educated, and both in their different ways are 
devoted to the greatness of France. The coalition is possible 
therefore though improbable, and if it arrives France will 
have one of the strongest governments she has ever known. 





GOVERNMENT AND SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. 


i ery ought to be no shadow of doubt about the willingness 

of Government and the eagerness of Parliament to 
favour the application which has been made by scientific 
men for a ship properly equipped for a three or four years 
physical and biological exploration of the depths of the 
Atlantic, the Indian, and the Pacific Oceans, with a view 
to following up the very interesting and important discoveries 
recently made by Dr. Carpenter and Mr. Jeffreys and their 
colleagues in the North Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
There is no longer any sort of doubt as to the scientific value 
of such an investigation. Everybody who has paid any atten- 
tion to the subject knows that what Dr. Carpenter has already 
discovered, which is of the first scientific importance, 18 little: 
in comparison with what a properly-equipped expedition in 
three or four years’ work may hope to effect,—that it may 
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roduce the most practical fruits in relation to navigation | No one for a moment denies that the State is concerned to en- 
itself, by elucidating the theory of superficial oceanic currents, force grammatical and scientific and moral teaching, nor that 
at present so little understood; that it must throw the one of the very highest functions of the State is the expression of 
greatest light on the geological theories of the mode in which this common sense of duty in relation to the culture of the 
the crust of the cpl ws — — bas al ages, — ag omy My = - mye higher —_ the 
form; that it must elucidate the theory of respiration and Government of the United Kingdom when it is enforcing 
nutrition, by discovering to us the organizations of the the common reverence of all parties for the rights of children’s 
inhabitants of those great depths miles below the intelligence and character, than even when it is affirming 
surface, where the pressure on every square inch is the right of the larger section of the people to overrule the 
measured not by pounds, but by tons; and, perhaps most will of the smaller section. We must not forget in the heat 
important of P| — it — a i Ape o of 1+ Papen a ag were nota oe —— things 
explanation of the theory of modifications of species, by on which we agree than there are on which we differ, govern- 
fatroducing us to still active forms of life supposed till ment would hardly be held in respect atall. It is those 
lately to be long ago extinct. There is, therefore, no ques- functions of government which a// hold in esteem,. the enforee- 
tion at all as to the prospect of reaping a very rich crop of ment of order, the administration of justice, the organization of 
scientific facts from these investigations. The only objection ourphysicaland moral forces, the guardianship of common health 
that can be seriously raised to the grant of the paltry £15,000 and common knowledge, which win for Government its title to 
a year or so needed for three or four years for this most im- universal respect and deference. And who can dispute that we 
portant investigation, is the theoretic objection that it is not ought to add to these common functions the supply of means 
for the Government to apply the “hard-earned wages”’ of | which Government alone commands fully,—or at least, com- 
the people to purposes not directly contemplated as essential mands at so much less a cost than individuals that there would 
either to the preservation of order or the advancement of sound | be an obvious waste and superfluity in providing them out of 
legislation, —that scientific discovery is the proper province of private resources,—for extending the range of scientific dis- 
individual earnestness and enthusiasm, which no application of covery? Obviously the cost of investigations of which every 
public money can do much to stimulate, and no State neglect citizen may reap, and all our posterity imust reap, the 
can do much to discourage or prevent. It is with this objec- | fruits, should come out of the common purse. Who can 
tion that we here propose to deal. dispute that, if it is the duty of Government to survey the 
Now we are by no means concerned to deny that it would British Islands, it is also its duty to contribute what a wealthy 
be a —— oe 4 — — for very oe men = ggg = ee 7 ager a great ie 
of great public spirit to fit out such expeditions on their own | nation, oug o contribute towards the survey of tha 
account, and so to immortalize their names by connecting common international territory which lies beneath the sea? 
them with discoveries which would have an important place An investigation to which the Government of the United 
in the history of Science as long as that history had any | States, Sweden, and Germany —the last scarcely, in any 
interest for man. As far as we can see, it would be perfectly | sense, a maritime country—are contributing with zeal,— 
natural for the same sort of public spirit which used to impel | indeed, the United States are fitting out two great 
rich Athenians to lavish their wealth in artistic amusements | expeditions for submarine investigations,—can only be 
for the Athenian people, to impel rich Englishmen to lavish | neglected by England at the cost of a real sacrifice of 
their wealth on the prosecution of the wonderful and exciting | intellectual prestige and of reputation for moral and social 
cag which — — a —s — —- es rpg ge pes of the physical geography a 
ut then every man of wealth must be the judge of his own | globe and of the law of ocean currents affects any nation 
duties in this matter, and we cannot pretend to demand from | upon earth, it is our nation that it affects chiefly. To show 
any of them a sacrifice which it is quite conceivable that it ourselves backward in the work of discovery which now lies 
ight t be right f f th t ke. Besides, | before th diti ld be to abdi te t 1 
might not even be right for some of them to make. Besides, | before these expeditions, would be to abdicate our true place 
even if individual munificence were to throw itself heart and in an enterprise as full of intellectual promise as it is both 
soul into such investigations,—on which we can never count,— glorious and pacific. 
even then the State could furnish, far more economically than} The ‘laissez-faire’ school of economy has done much 
any millionaire, the means of pursuing these investigations | mischief in one respect,—it has filled the heads of a large 
successfully. The ready organization and many of the finest number of the middle-class with a thoroughly unreasoned and 
instruments most suitable for such an investigation the State | unreasonable prepossession that the less governments meddle 
already possesses, while in the case of an individual discoverer | with any but their most necessary and ordinary concerns, the 
they would have to be made on purpose for the work. And not | better. — Now, everyone who understands the ground of that 
only, therefore, does the State command very special advant- | economical prepossession knows that it rests exclusively on the 
ages for such a competition, but that which in the case of | well-known mischief of attempting to do on a large scale, 
individual munificence would be a mere act of generosity for | without the stimulus of self-interest, for society in general, 
which the public could press no claim, may easily be shown to | what the individual members of that society will do, with the 
be, on the part of the State, at least a far more obvious duty | stimulus of self-interest, very much better for themselves. 
than many others of its admitted obligations. But, this conceded, as of course it must be conceded, nothing 
It will be admitted, we suppose, that it is the duty of the can be more absurd than to infer from it that the nation 
State to provide for the nation authenticated money, standards cannot do many things better throwyh its government than 
of weight and measure, lighthouses, observatories, the means it can do them without its government. The letter- 
of fixing the true time at a given meridian, of telling the carrying of the State is one of the simplest and most 
moment of high and low tide on every day of the year at any instructive instances of the advantage of a central monopoly 
port in the kingdom, of anticipating the time of eclipses, of for the discharge of certain functions of society which are use- 
calculating the exact passage of the moon amongst the heavenly | ful to all. But precisely the same advantage attaches to the 
bodies, of mapping out the whole country on the same use of its administrative authority, and of the nautical and 
scale (Ordnance surveys), of restoring and preserving | scientific apparatus belonging to the State for the survey of 
great public monuments, of publishing in a fit form | the ocean, instead of asking individuals to create over again 
the historical records of the past so far as they are! very inferior instruments for the discharge of the same 
the property of the State, of educating the neglected , duties. Moreover, Government can command, as no 
children of the poor, and of compelling the parents to forego | private expedition could command, the precise combination 
selfish gain at the expense of their children’s intelligence. Now, of knowledge and talent essential to turn all these scien- 
if we ask what is the common principle of such State duties tific instruments to good advantage, and to secure the 
as — it may be said to be the attainment of ends directly confidence of the nation for the results attained. Every 
or indirectly beneficial to the whole community or its man, woman, and child in the United Kingdom is in- 
posterity, which could not be attained with anything like the terested in the result precisely on the same ground on which 
same certainty and security, at anything like the same small | they are interested in the spread of education and the elevation 
cost, or with anything like the same wide-spread advantage, | of the national character by other means. Every discovery of 
by private enterprise. The State acts, and rightly acts, as the | a new Jink in the chain of creation is a new lighthouse against 
organ hang whole community on all matters in which the com-| those false theories of the universe which have wrecked 
munity has a common interest. If it is now denied bya large so many lives in times gone by. Every enlargement 
part of the British people that the State has anything to do of the intellectual horizon of our life is new air and 
with religious teaching, it is only because on that subject the happiness to thousands of living beings ; every real addition to 
Various elements of our society are so profoundly at variance. | speculative science may involve hundreds of resulting additions 
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to the practical arts,—just as the theory of ocean currents! guano on the islands,—a fate so dreaded and detested by the 
once mastered will probably teach us something of atmospheric Chinese, who never will yield to slavery anywhere, that, as 
currents also, and will certainly add to the safety of marine, if | has been repeatedly affirmed by witnesses officially examined, 
not also of aerial navigation. | suicide is in the islands the most frequent cause of death, 
But besides this, the gradual enlargement of the beneficent | The New York Tribune indeed, which has long watched this 
part of the work of government, as distinguished from the trade, affirms, we believe with truth, that no coolie engaged 
merely disciplinarian and self-preserving part of it, brings | on the islands has ever returned to China. The coolies, once 
home a new sense of dignity and meaning to the public life aware of this destination, can never be restrained, have re. 
of a people. If even we are not to have much longer a/ peatedly massacred all hands, and have still more frequently 
State Church in the religious sense, the contributions of | burnt the ships, preferring that the majority of their number 
the State to common /nowledge would be at least a not) should perish, while a few escaped in the boats, rather than 
wholly worthless substitute. ‘here is, in the disinterested | all should die of compulsory labour. It would seem certain 
pursuit even of scientific truth, an aim worthy of the| that the coolies on the Dolores Ugarte, though this is not 
highest national enthusiasm ; and great results arrived at in| proved in evidence, began, from the extra precautions taken, 
this direction by the economical expenditure of the people’s | to suspect the truth, for the survivors all say they were well 
money, will do not a little to make the nation proud of the treated and excellently fed, and had no immediate motive 
administrative organization which, incidentally to its main | for breaking out. They were, however, kept under hatches 
ends, can achieve so much that is a gain for all time. | like slaves, and were forbidden to go on deck for any cause 
An Admiralty which, when not required to encounter the | whatever, while a small fatigue party of twelve which was 
enemy, can grapple bravely with Nature’s greatest obstacles, | allowed to assist in cleaning the vessel was on its return 

and extend successfully the domain of human knowledge, | below jealously searched for fire. 
will certainly be more popular than one which, when it is| If the captains of these ships can once gain the ocean they 
not asked to guide the struggle with a foe, ceases to are comparatively safe from fire, as the Chinese will not run 
struggle with anything at all. A national expedition which | the risk of burning without any advantage; but within 
really advanced by a great stride the theory of the earth and | Chinese waters the danger is deadly, and in this vessel the 
its history, would be very justly a most popular expedition, | watchfulness seems to have been unremitting. On the 6th, 
and one of which English children would soon hear in their | however, the coolies, who are entirely careless of life, made an 
new schools with laudable pride. To maintain that it is right | attack upon the sentries, and failing to overcome them, 
to spend public money in publishing the records of the Tudor | resorted to their last desperate expedient of fire. They 
period or the Stuart period, and that it is wasteful to spend | fired the hold, hoping, as frequently happens, that 
it on investigating and publishing the records of Creative|the Europeans would let them up in the confusion, 
energy for ages before man lived upon the earth, is a paradox | when they would kill everybody but the steersman, and run 
which should find no adherents. Our great observatories and | the ship on shore. The captain, however, perhaps familiar 
our public collections of natural curiosities are already, and | with the traditions of the trade, knew his danger, kept the 
| hatches battened down, and after an ineffectual attempt to 


very rightly, amongst the most popular of the creations of 
Government ; that we should devote a little national energy | extinguish the fire—frustrated, it is reported, though not 


to carrying forward to new and quite untrodden ground the/| proved, by the Chinese “chopping up” the man who held 
great series of observations and illustrations to which we owe the hose—ordered his men into the boats, and rowed away. 
the present high position of English physical science, is a As the last boat was leaving a European sailor, let us hope 
proposal which it seems to us almost impossible, by any argu- | by orders, broke the padlock of the hatch, and called to the 
ments worth a moment’s notice, to controvert. The prosecu- | Chinese to fly. Fifty or sixty poor wretches nearest to the 
tion of this great investigation on a fitting scale by the hatchway rushed up, and as the fire advanced jumped into 
Government would add a new distinction to the achievements | the sea, floated about on spars, and were ultimately picked up 
of our administrative organization, and make our people just by a junk ; but that resource was too late for the majority. The 
a little prouder than ever of bearing the British name. ship had oil on board, the men were closely packed, the smoke 
| could not get readily away from the hold, and 600 human beings, 

y nen . drawn on board the Dolores Ugarte by false promises, were 
THE LATEST TRAGEDY IN CHINA. | roasted alive—‘ stewed,” says one witness, “in their own fat.” 
ARLIAMENT has little time to attend to anything but | This is not the first or the twentieth of these tragedies that 
English affairs ; but we cannot avoid the expression of a | we have studied ; and our short narrative gives, we believe, an 

hope that the Commons will give a few minutes to the recent | exactly truthful account of the facts connected with the loss 
destruction by fire in Chinese waters of the Dolores Ugarte, one of the Dolores Ugarte. Of course the evidence is conflicting. 
of the most frightful catastrophes even of a time like this, when | The Chinese survivors are afraid to say that they burnt the 
all things, catastrophes included, are on so vast a scale. They | ship, and only say that firearms were heard, and “then there 
have no direct authority in the matter, but Government has | was a fire; and the captain and crew, who at first made 
a right to make it the subject of diplomatic remonstrance at | what we believe to be an accurate statement, admitting the 
Lisbon and Lima, and an expression of opinion in the Com- | attempt to take the vessel, seem to have been warned that 
mons would greatly strengthen Lord Granville’s hands. We/it might endanger the trade, and to have modified their 
propose to relate the story briefly, and have only to premise | story by introducing an imaginary accident. But the history 
that on every controverted point we lean slightly to the/ of all conflagrations of this kind is too uniform for us to 


. . | 
evidence of the European witnesses. 





jadmit of doubt, They are caused by the despair of deceived 

During the month of April, 1871, a ship called the and kidnapped Chinamen whom the Government of Macao 
Dolores Ugarte, but rebaptized as the Don Juan, and carry- | allows to be collected on its territory, to be confined, and to 
ing the Peruvian flag, lay in the harbour of Macao, wait-|be shipped without explaining to them beforehand their 
ing, it was understood, for a supply of coolies, for whose destination. That some of the officials connive at the 
transport she had been fitted up in Hong Kong,—a British | trade may be taken to be certain, though the present Governor, 
port. Chinese agents were scouring the country in search Senhor da Souza, unlike some of his predecessors, may 
of coolies, whom, according to the survivors’ evidence, they | be innocent of any complicity in its horrors. The moment 
uniformly tempted with the offer of eight dollars, new | the catastrophe occurred he prohibited the departure of any 
clothes, a free passage to Anam, and four dollars a month on | more ships, and though he has not released the 5,000 Chinese 
arrival. Anam is a favourite colony of the Chinese, the | said to be collected in the barracoons, it is quite possible that 
Siamese Government encouraging their immigration, pro-| he intends doing so. The Portuguese Government, however, 
tecting them, and exempting them from all military duty. | can if it pleases stop the trade entirely by the simple expedient 
The coolies who accepted the offers were marched to great! of explaining to the coolies their destination before they start ; 
barracoons in Macao, where they were kindly treated and well | and as it has no interest whatever in allowing it, a strong 
fed, but forbidden to leave, and threatened, as they say, by | representation to Lisbon would probably inspire the Portuguese 
armed sentries with six years’ penal servitude for desertion. | Colonial Office with the requisite energy. Without Macao as 
On the 4th of May such of them as formed the cargo of the! a port of departure the trade must die, for the British and 
Dolores Ugarte were marched on board between rows of armed American Consuls in the Chinese ports and the British Govern- 
sailors, and sent down into the hold, the hatches battened ment in Hong Kong have effective authority over British and 
down on them, and the deck patrolled by armed men. These | American seamen, and are most hostile to the trade; and, 
precautions were needed, for the unhappy coolies were not in-| aided as they are in such cases by the Chinese mandarins, 
tended for Anam, but for Callao, thence to be sent to dig | can explain to the coolies their real destination. After that 
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there is no difficulty, as the captains cannot ship the men by 
mere force, and they will fight to the death. We have scarcely 


a doubt that Lord Granville could stop the trade at once; | 


and if we are to remain in China, it ought to be prohibited. 
The one true charge which the Chinese bring against the 
foreigners is that they inveigle Chinamen by the thousand by 
false pretences to die of toil and heartbreak in places to which 
thay have no intention of voluntarily going. No nation is 
more guilty than another in the matter, but we charge our- 
selves with the police of those seas, and neither piracy 
nor the slave trade is worse than the trade in Chinese coolies, 
while neither involves the danger, the massacre of all the 
whites in Macao, which will one day startle Lisbon and the 
world. 


FRENCH FINANCE. 
T is difficult to imagine a harder task than the one which 





M. Pouyer-Quertier has before him, or one in which a | 


financier like Mr. Gladstone, a man with a true financial 
imagination, would take a greater delight. In any country a 
sudden addition of twenty millions sterling to the annual 
expenditure would be a difficult call to meet, but in France 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer is hampered by precedent | 


‘nation. It is not such an easy matter as he thought to invent 
drawing taxes. 

| The Assembly, it is stated, intends to try the American 
_plan, or a modification of it,—that is, as we under- 
stand the telegram, to tax transactions, instead of taxing 
the subjects of transactions. That plan, though much 
more injurious to business than an income-tax, is much 
less injurious than heavy duties on raw material, and 
it may be greatly simplified in working ; but it involves some 
considerable danger. Itis possible, we imagine, under certain 
conditions to raise a very great revenue in this way, with- 
/out impeding the processes of manufacture, as we used to do 
under our old Excise system ; but it is not quite so easy as 
it looks. Suppose, for example, the simplest method is 
adopted, and every sale, small or great, of anything but bread, 
salt, and milk, is declared illegal under penalties, unless the 
seller gives the buyer a receipt with a stamp upon it. If that 
stamp were small, no doubt after a little resistance and worry 
the stamped receipt would become a custom, and a moderate 
revenue would be very easily raised. A penny stamp has 
in fact been accepted by the Committee on the Budget on 
all transactions above ten francs. But it is a large revenue 
that is wanted, and to get a large revenue the stamp must be 
heavy, and calculated ad valorem, and among a most thrifty 


conditions which, to his mind at least, are as absolute as the people desperate efforts at evasion would be inevitable. Could 
laws of nature. He is almost forbidden to make reductions. they be baffled? Certainly as regards immovable property, 
He must not pare down the military budget, for if he | for they are, a tax of extreme severity being levied, in France 
does he can give the country neither glory nor order, and | by the State, and in England by the attorneys on all convey- 
will be speedily overthrown ; and he cannot reduce the civil ances. But could a sale, say, of £1,000 worth of silk dresses 
expenses suddenly, for in France they use “destitution” as the be taxed in that way? That would depend, we imagine, 
equivalent for dismissal, and wide dismissals excite a hatred | mainly on national character. Italians, who will go any 
before which any Government must fall. He must not put | length rather than pay a tax, would instantly make all trans- 
on an income-tax, for if he does he thinks he will either be actions confidential, forego receipts, and make it impossible 
compelled to make enemies of the peasants, or by exempting for the tradesman who charged them twice to remain in the 
them to sanction what he considers, and rightly considers, town. In France the people are not so coherent, and if the 
according to abstract reason, socialist finance. He must not | Legislature went very far—if, for example, it not only disowned 
tax the land, for the contribution fonciére already presses upon | an unstamped receipt, but imposed the making of a double 
it with almost unendurable weight, weight which would drive | charge as a duty upon the seller—we suspect the caution of a 
English landowners, who fret under their comparatively light suspicious buyer would make him insist on receiving the pro- 
burden of rates, almost to insurrection. The peasants would | perly stamped receipt. ‘Business is business,” they would 
infallibly destroy any Government which increased this burden, | say, “among the honourable, as well as the others.” If that 
as they did in 1848. He must not tax any necessary of life, | theory proved correct, a very great revenue might be levied in 
such as salt, for French history connects all direct taxation | that way very easily, with no other bad result than a universal 
of that kind with a detested régime. And now it appears’ rise in prices to the extent of the tax, which, be it remem- 
that the grand resource which M. Pouyer-Quertier fondly , bered, would be great, for the same articles might be sold 
fancied was left is also unavailable,—that his heavy duties on three times over before they reached the consumer; but the 
raw material cannot and will not be imposed. He thought, risk would be great, and we do not see what more 
in the lightness of his Protectionist heart, that if he could put the Legislature could do to enforce its will, unless, 
20 per cent. ad valorem on the import of silk, cotton, wool, and indeed, it went to the logical extreme, and made a 
so on, that Frenchmen would pay a little more for their dress; sale without receipt felony in the seller, thus plac- 
and that though manufacturers might be injured, protection |ing him at the buyer’s mercy. That would, for social 
would soon restore their content with their profits. The manufac- | reasons, be a very desperate expedient; but it is only by some 
turers did not see it at all. They perceived very clearly how | measure as strong as this that, in a country like France, 
M. Pouyer-Quertier’s taxes would consume their capitals, and | where men count centimes, a heavy tax on transactions could be 
diminish the home consumption of their pretty goods, and | easily levied. There is no unfairness in it while sales of fixed 
encourage foreign competition with them in the markets of | property are taxed, and no injury other than the injury any 
Europe ; but they did not see how protection could make up | large increase of price must under any circumstances produce. 
for their losses at home, except after an enormous | That increase proved in America unendurable, but then in 


development of their invested capital, or for their losses 
abroad at all. They have slates, these good manufac- 
turers, and they saw that if their capital, say of ten 
millions, sunk in raw silk, was increased by taxation to 
twelve millions, their goods must be so much dearer, and there- 
fore less in demand both at home and abroad. No draw- 


America they were not paying tribute to avoid requisitions. 
The French economists are talking, we see, of the necessity 
of an income-tax, which would be the best tax, if any 
Assembly would pass it ; and of taxes on luxuries, which may 
be established, but which will not draw. Luxuries in general 
use are exceedingly few, and are heavily taxed already. 











back could quite compensate for the price added to their | Tobacco, alcohol in its different forms, and coffee,—there we 
material. They would not have it, and owing to, the | have the whole list, for sugar can scarcely be classed among 
structure of French society they possessed the means of | luxuries, among, that is, the articles which it is safe to 
making their opinion executive. They had only to close tax a miséricorde, because if their consumption ceases 
their mills for a month, and there would be civil war once | nobody is the worse. A tax on carriages kept for 
more. The silk manufacturers of Lyons, for instance, could | pleasure is unobjectionable, but will not produce one 
by a single and perfectly legal order provide the International | Per cent. of the sum required; a tax on servants, often 
with 200,000 troops, and compel the State either to take a | suggested, falls ultimately as an income-tax on the poor, and 
whole city into its pay, as Trochu did in Paris, or to increase a tax on plate and furniture would, if light, produce little, 
its garrison to 100,000 men, and France is not the country | and if heavy, be defeated by a recurrence to the simple habits 
where a fight of that kind can be localized. M. Pouyer-| which Frenchmen, when pressed, as in the recent siege, so 
Quertier reflected that Lyons was two-thirds the size of Paris |readily resume. ‘Taxation of the luxuries enjoyed by the few 
and gave up the silk at once, and then the remaining trades, | is one of the hundred financial delusions fostered by envy, 
encouraged by the concession, pressed harder than ever on his | has never succeeded in any country, and in France would, 
plan. He was at first unyielding to obstinacy, announcing|we are persuaded, produce no substantial relief to the 
openly that silk was his last concession ; but the Committee | Treasury. Nor would a tax on the export of wine, even if 
on the Budget saw the danger more clearly, and on Tuesday ‘the South would bear it, prove productive. If the tax 
the entire scheme was abandoned by a three-fourths vote, and | were light, it would yield little, and if it were heavy, it would 
XM. Pouyer-Quertier, mortified or despairing, threatened a resig- | kill the demand, or transfer the trade to countries like Italy, 
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which need only instruction to make them rivals of France. 
We suspect that when M. Pouyer-Quertier and M. Thiers have 


got over their first Protectionist follies, and have fairly en-| 


countered the difficulties of the situation, they will find that 
their choice lies between the reduction of expenditure, the 
imposition of an income-tax, or a severe and determined ap- 
plication of the screw to the luxuries of the whole community, 
tobacco and alcohol in its many forms. In a country like 
France, where smuggling can be prevented and illicit distilla- 
tion made too dangerous, that chain may be pulled very tight 
before it will actually snap. 
not yet out of the financial wood. 





THE ENGLISH LOAFER. 

7; Daily News of Thursday contained a curiously suggestive 

letter from a pauper. The man, George Atkins Brine, 
originally a charity-boy at Sherborne, Dorsetshire, and now a 
pauper in the workhouse there, had excited the curiosity of one 
of the Secretaries to the Charity Organization Society, who in- 
duced him to write out a short account of himself and his career. 
The man, at bottom a cynical humourist, accustomed to trade on 


his education as a begging-letter writer, jumped at the oppor- , 
however elevated its kind, as a ‘ mill-horse round,” and at heart 


tunity, and produced a document which probably conceals a good 
deal, but is as full of character as if it had been invented by 
De Foe or Smollett. 
Charity School of Sherborne, aud was then apprenticed to a 
butcher there ; but soon found, as he says, that ‘‘ more was to be 
got without work than with,” and so took deliberately to the trade 
of vagabond, rogue, impostor, sponge, upon all men with a penny. 
Sometimes he tried a wandering trade, not bad in itself, that of 


France, however, it is clear, is 
| 


He had been educated, as we said, at the | 


assistant to a Cheap Jack, and occasionally he lived as pedlar or | 
quack doctor’s man; but his regular business was begging, | 
under one disguise or another, as butcher, currier, sailor, begging- | 


letter writer, and even preacher—in which last ‘ lay” his ditfi- 


culty was a tendency to grin visibly at himself in the pulpit—and | 


his regular recreation was the workhouse or the gaol. He has 
been in prison upwards of a hundred times and in every county of 
England except two, has passed years in workhouses, and has 
altogether preyed upon the public for fifty years. He reads, 
it is said, whenever he can get a chance in out-of-the- 
way literature, writes verses, and has a turn for epigram- 
matic sarcasm, calling his razors, for example, Peter Pin- 
dar’s. There is a whine of unreal repentance in his letter 
which tempts us to endorse his own opinion, that he richly 
deserves hanging, but we suspect the whine is accidental, 
a reminiscence of his trades as preacher and begging- 
letter writer, and no part of his real character, and that we have 
here a true vagabond, hopeful, resourceful, and original, an Edie 


| was irregular, and in that lay its charm. 


| Jack, or itinerant pedlar, or racecourse swindler, and Brine seem: 
to have quitted these trades for cadging simply because the 
‘*boundless benevolence” and imbecility of the British public 
make begging so exceedingly profitable a trade. It is but a few 
weeks since a cadger at Bagshot was heard complaining that 
‘times were getting werry ‘ard,” for ‘he had’nt for the last three 
days made above seven shillin’ a day.” A life like Brine’s is not an 
easy one. A man of that sort goes perpetually to prison or the 
workhouse, and boasts of it ; but he does not, all the same, cordially 
like those refuges, with their prohibition of tobacco and drink, 
their discipline, and their occasional dose of labour. No work 
| could be much harder or worse requited than Brine’s, but then it 
A horror of regular 
| work, of its monotony, of its persistent demand upon time, is very 
widely diffused, so widely indeed that we often doubt whether it ig 
not universal, and the origin of the idea that labour came upon the 
world asacurse. ‘The dislike is not the dislike of effort—effort is to 
most men pleasant —but of effort to be made at stated times fixed by 
the willof another or by circumstances, of a sort of slavery which 
even appears to some minds to involve humiliation, a loss of 
independence, and therefore of self-respect. The man who feels 
this impulse, more especially if he is poor and stung by the sense 
that he also ought to accept the yoke, looks upon regular toil, 


holds the horse to be wanting in spirit and enterprise for 
not emaucipating himself from a tyranny which, as he says, 
deprives him of the command of his own time and of 
the mastery of himself. The feeling forms an element in the 
character of the couutry gentleman, as well as of the vagabond, 
and is one of several reasous why the comparatively profitless 
position of a farmer on a large scale is still so eagerly sought. 
| Any position indeed, which will gratify it is an object of desire, 
more especially to the class which has no other alternative except 
monotonous daily labour, while many rather than not obtain it will 
fling the idea of comfort, as Englishmen understand it, to the 
winds. They want change, excitement, amusement, not a daily 
or weekly repetition of the same call to labour; and if they 
have no property, they get it, as George Brine has done, at the 
cost of a life of almost perpetual suffering. In England, owing, 
perhaps, to the dreariness of our cities as compared with the 
country, city-born men are comparatively free from the passion, 


| but there is not a village in England without specimens belonging 


Ochiltree, without virtues or sobriety, and specially without the | 
self-respect derived from the thought that having been a soldier | 


for years, he had done his quantum of work in the world, and 
earned a right to a pension from the right-feeling public. 

How comes G. A. Brine? It is all very well to say, as the 
Alliance people would say, that he was rained by drink; or, as 
most overseers would say, by idleness; or, as the clergy would say, 
by want of religion; but there must be something more. 


Irreligious men very often are very great accumula- 
tors, have heavy balances with their bankers, and live 
lives of intense respectability, and this man is on that 


side by no means a hopeless case. He is clearly not ashamed 
of himself, as he says he is, being cynically tickled by his own 
shamelessness, and by the folly of the public in believing “so 
consummate a liar as I was;” but still there is an element of 
truthfulness in him, he is evidently proud of never having been 
convicted of larceny or any heavier crime, and he denounces the 
quack doctors he served because they over-step a moral line 
still defined in his own mind, and are not merely im- 
postors, but ‘ manslaughtering homicides,”—a true charge, we 
believe, against some of the country herbalists, whose gains 
are principally obtained from the sale of drugs to procure abor- 
tion. Drunken Brine certainly was, for a charge of ‘drunk and 
disorderly’ was his regular method of getting into prison; but he 
is hale and hearty at fifty-nine, and contemplates a stroll of a 
few hundred miles whenever his friend the late master of Sher- 
borne Workhouse settles down in a new situation. Nor is his 
disease idleness, as commonly understood. ‘The true idler, the 


man to whom work is hateful, does nothing but beg, will starve 
sooner than toil fora day; but this man was resourceful and enter- 
prising, and refused no life on account of the call it made upon 
his energies. 


No work is more severe than that of a Cheap 


to almost every grade, men who are utterly useless in civilization, 
whose one chance is to be found iu the huge blunder made by so 
many vagabond lads, that ‘‘the sea” or the Army, or the Colonies will 
enable them to gratify their dominant propensity to loaf through life 
| labouring only when they themselves please. The tramp’s temptation, 
incessant change of scene and incident and association, affects them 
also; but their grand motive, sometimes invisible, but more often 
visible to themselves, is the horror of regularity, of ** monotony,” of 
‘¢ confinement,” of ‘‘ being driven to labour,” whether by persons or 
by circumstances, ‘like cattle.” A pound a day would not tempt 


| George Brine to continuous work of the same kind in the same 


place, and there are hundreds of Briues in far higher positions, men 
who often with great properties shrink from regular work with 
perfect loathing, and become by degrees mere idlers, content 
if they can but feel that the disposal of their time rests 
with themselves, but mever except incidentally disposing 
of it. Without property in civilized countries they are 
ruined, but in uncivilized lands they either make others work, 
‘their captives, slaves, or women, or work like Red Indians or 
Australians, just when effort will give them food by hunting, fish- 
ing, or stealing from a more provident neighbour. If in civilized 
countries they overstep the law, the judge who condemns them 
always says that their energies properly directed might have given 
them competence ; but it is not competence they are seeking, but 
the one thing inconsistent with competence, the power of 
choosing the time, place, and manner of doing the little 
work they choose to do. George Brine, as revealed in 
his letter, must have succeeded as a butcher, but did not want 
to succeed as a butcher, but asa vagabond, working, and working 
hard, by fits, when afraid of hunger ; but for the greater part of his 
life loafing along, getting his bread by any swindle that promised 
excitement and daily change. ; 

What is the cure? There is none. The loafer, once conscious 
that he is a loafer, necessarily crushes down the sense of duty 
either to himself or others, and that once gone, the backbone of 
English character is gone too, and there is no hope save 10 
Emerson’s frightful thought that God has doomed every man to 
be useful to his kind, and in this world by decreeing that 
when he is dead he must fertilize his burial-place. No teaching 
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can overcome the charm of vagabondage, and no legislation, not 
even that of Henry VIIL., which inflicted stripes and death, has 
ever succeeded in extirpating it. The Sioux will die of starvation 
sooner than toil continuously, and the difference between Brine 
and the Sioux is only this,—that the former with cynical introspec- 
tion can analyze on paper the steps of his own mischievous career, 
and that be does not, like the Sioux or the dilettante Peer, think 
it at heart a very noble one. 





POPULAR VERDICTS. 

HERE are three rude popular impressions as to matters of 
justice prevalent just now in London,—that the claimant 

in the Tichborne case is the real Sir Roger, aud is kept out of 
«his own” by the family; that the acquittal of Mr. E. W. Pook 
in the trial for the murder of Jane Maria Clousens was contrary to 
justice ; and that Mrs. Newington was very severely dealt with 
when she was condemned to eight years’ penal servitude for 
the manslaughter of Mr. Moon. Now, of course, we shall 


sions, for to do so might more or less prejudice a case still 


sub judice ; but it cannot be doubted that in the two last instances | 


the popular impressions formed are, strictly speaking, of the 

nature of prepossessions, generated indeed by what was believed 

to be evidence, but very insufficient evidence; nor that, in the 

first instance, the view at which the people have jumped, 

whether correct or otherwise, has not really varied with the 

swaying of the evidence hither and thither, but has been 

very nearly independent of the details of the trial, gaining no 

additional strength from the most successful days of the claimant’s 

examination and cross-examination, and losing none under the dis- 

erepancies elicited by the questions as to Stonyhurst or the Austra- 

lian voyage. The same characteristic of the popular judgment in 

these matters, that it does not follow the turns of the evidence, but | 
springs very early to a conclusion,—whether right or wrong,— | 
without reserving its opinion till there is adequate ground on 
which to form one, without any waiting to weigh the significance of 

the multiplicity of facts attested, comes out in the opinions passed 

on the two later cases. In Greenwich at least the set of the | 
public feeling against the accused, who was not only ac- 
quitted, but almost cleared of suspicion by the final evidence 
produced, is only explicable on the assumption that the 
public opinion of the place was very hastily and very positively 
formed, and pronounced before the general drift of the evidence | 
on both sides had even the chance of getting into the imagination 

of the people. And in Mrs. Newington’s case there was no doubt 

a precisely similar rudeness of consideration and judgment; people | 
did not wait to hear the evidence of previous menaces, which tended 

to show that the idea of killing Mr. Moon was not new to the 

prisoner's mind ; the popular impression of the case was formed 

long before the exact antecedents aud moral colouring of the 

act of manslaughter were definitely known to the public, and 

hardly altered at all as these came out into clearer relief; there was a 

general conception formed ofa squabble between two people between 

whom there was, morally, little to choose, and in the midst of which 

the weaker party took a sudden and violent revenge on the stronger 

for some momentary insult, causing the latter's death, but suffer- | 
ing violent grief and remorse immediately afterwards ; and it 
was thought hard that the woman should be punished so 

much more severely for using a knife, than a drunken husband 
would have been, under like circumstances, for killing his wife by 

throwing a poker at her. 

In none of these cases does it seem difficult to catch the main 
causes of the very strong and rude, though by no means wholly 
uunreasoning, popular impressions formed. ‘The process appears 
to be something of this kind. A bit of striking, and, so far as it 
goes, important evidence, or asserted evidence, in connection with 
4 case,—whether it happens to be authentic or unauthentic, does 
not matter,—gets hold of the public mind, generating a distinct 
picture of the general lie of the case, and of course sympathies 
and antipathies in conformity with that picture ; and from that 
moment everything which ought to tell against the truthfulness 
“of that picture is apt to be imputed to wile or injustice of some | 
kind, and rather confirms than shakes the popular prepossession. 
qo the Tichborne case the bit of evidence which struck the public 
imagination was a very important and authentic fact, the late 
Dowager Lady Tichborne’s acknowledgment of the claimant as | 
her son; that seemed unanswerable to the popular mind, which | 
kept reiterating ‘his own mother knew him ; andif a mother can- 
not tell her own son, these lawyer fellows certainly won't mend her 


memory ;” and from that fixed point people construed all the evi- | her son, as to dismiss even justifiable doubts as to his identity, 


| to walk with the accused. 
| without the slightest idea that she was near her death, and that the 


ES 


| dence on the other side as a deliberate attempt to keep a man out 


of his own property because he had been ‘a bit rough and wild,’ 
—because he could not spell and read foreign tongues, in a 
word, because he was unwelcome to fine people. Again, in the 
Eltham case it was asserted and universally believed, though the 
evidence was not admitted on the trial, that the murdered girl had 
told her friend before starting on the fatal night that she was going 
Of course she said this, if she said it, 


statement would have the most powerful weight as an accusation ; 


} and she might well have said what she did only as a blind as to 


her real purpose ; but the statement or the rumour of it assumed 
the importance of a death-bed assertion to the people of the 


'neighbourhood, and from the moment when that statement 


took possession of their imagination, all the evidence on the 
other side was regarded simply as frauds and wiles to avert 
justice. Again, in Mrs. Newington’s case the evidence that 
she asked to go back and kiss the corpse was one of the 
first bits of evidence known, and one which produced a 


express no opinion as to the first of these popular impres- | strong effect on the popular imagination,—though by no means 


an effect that received much confirmation from the subsequent 
evidence,—and after that, all evidence tenling to enhance the 
guilt of the prisoner was regarded as a cruel attack on a person 
sufficiently wretched already. In the first case, therefore, the 


| popular sympathy runs with the man acknowledged by his mother 
' whom the law keeps out of his own, and is against the law, which 


as yet denies him restitution; in the second case, it runs with 
the police,—though the police certainly acted as if they had 
no duty in relation to the investigation of the facts at all, 
indeed, none except to convict the prisoner,—though against 
the verdict of the jury and the charge of the judge; in the 
third, it simply criticizes the judye’s sentence as far too severe. 
There is no trace, then, of a fixed bias of popular opinion against 
the authorities. It is not the unpopularity of the law, or of its 
agents, or of the Courts of Justice which determines the set of 
the popular prepossession ; it is simply that the popular view has 
been hastily shaped in accordance with some one telling fragment 
of asserted fact which so preoccupied the ordinary mind as to re- 
tain it for one side, after which the issue remained no longer open, 
and of course all the evidence unfavourable to the fixed idea of the 


_ public was regarded with a certain disgust and indignation, as if 


it were a false weight intended to cheat Justice of her due. 

But hasty as the public prepossessions are, it sezms to us that 
they are formed rudely on real, though quite insufficient evi- 
dence, and that they err rather by building too soon on what 
may well be a misleading item of testimony, than by sheer 
passion. The Tichborne claimant, whom popular opinion has 
taken: up, is avowedly a Roman Catholic, and avowedly also a 
man of very bad character, whom no section of English society 
would be likely to befriend simply on the ground that he writes un- 
grammatically and has no idea of spelling at all ; the prepossession in 
his favour was almost certainly due to the telling fact that the 
mother of the real Sir Roger accepted his story and swore to his 
person. Again, young Mr. Pook, with his flirtations and 
his epileptic fits, was by no means the kind of man to excite a 
violent popular antipathy, and we attribute that antipathy wholly 
to the false and excessive importance attached to the supposed 
evidence of the murdered girl as to the object of her walk, 
apparently confirmed as it was by the haste and confusion in which 
he was seen returning on the night of the murder. Finally, a woman 
in Mrs. Newington’s position, living both a loose and a very luxurious 


| life, wasnot atall the sort of person likely to be the object of a strong 


popular pity, and we regard the sympathy apparently felt for her 
as very much due to the apparent evidence so early produced of 
her grief and remorse. In all these cases, as it seems to us, the 
popular impression has been formed on an item of, if true, really 
significant and important evidence ; aud has been in fault chiefly 
from the inability to reserve judgment long enough, the indis- 
position or incapacity to withstand the force of a quite 
insufficient, though telling and weighty indication. Popular 
opinion on matters of justice is impatient, and is far too credu- 
lous. It is unable to wait in a state of suspended opinion, and it 
is unable to believe that an apparently very clear indication may 
after all be accounted for on a hypothesis that is not obvious, 
1t is restless till it has taken a definite form ; and when it has got 
any apparently simple clue, it repudiates almost violently the 
idea that that clue is a misleading one, which you might account 
for on a principle directly opposed to that to which it seems to 
point. That the Dowager Lady ‘Tichborne might by a possibility 
have been so determined in her own mind that she should recover 
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is too refined a hypothesis to be even entertained by the popular | the moment of his defection he had the promise of a peerage from 
judgment. That Jane Maria Clousens might have mentioned the | Charles I., and had ‘‘but two days before received a letter 
name of a man who was not her lover, to withdraw suspicion from | from the King’s own hand of large promises and thanks for his 
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one who was, seems incredible to a hasty and indignant opinion, 
eager for the punishment of a villain. That a woman who! 
had more than once contemplated stabbing her lover might | 
have both felt and ostentatiously displayed a little grief after 
all was over, without detracting much from the guilt and | 


service.” Cooper's statement of the King’s favour to the last is 
confirmed by facts which I mention. He had been appointed 
governor of Weymouth in August, 1643; he went over to the 
Parliament in the first week of January, 1644. In the short 
interval he had been made sheriff of Dorsetshire for the King, and 
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premeditation of the crime, strikes a rude public opinion | president of the King’s council for war in the same county, [ 
as unnatural, ‘The simplicity of any theory of a disputed | further argue, in support of Cooper's sincerity, that the time of 
issue in a court of justice is a far too strong recommendation of it | his defection was a critical one, and that other leading Royalists 
to the popular judgment which greatly craves simplicity. It is | left the King’s party at the same time, giving the same reason as 
simpler to suppose the claimant the real Sir Roger, because if he is | Cooper gave for change (I name the Earl of Westmoreland, Sir 
not, how did he come to impose on so many people? while if he | Edward Dering, and Lord Inchiquin). I further quote from the 
is, it is easy to regard all the evidence the other way as trumped | letter of a zealous Royalist, announcing the simultaneous defection 
up. It was easier to suppose Pook guilty, because if not, why | of Cooper and of his neighbour and friend Sir Gerard Napier, and 
was his name mentioned by the deceased as her lover, and why | imputing no bad motive. Finally, I mention, and endeavour to 
did he happen to be returning in a flurry on that very night soon | prove by quotations from Clarendon, that when Cooper left the 
after the girl disappeared ? It is simpler to think Mrs. Newington King’s party, the King’s cause was very prosperous in the West of 
caused Mr. Moon’s death without meaning to kill him, because she | England, and that generally there was no sign of coming discom- 
cried so after his death, and he had seemed so attached to wed fiture. My “conclusion” in this case may be right or wrong, 
before. Popular opinion finds it most difficult to remain in a state | you seem to think it right; but my belief that Shaftesbury did 
of confessed ignorance; and still more difficult to reject a single | not act on this occasion from resentment rests on more than belief 
striking and obvious clue in favour of a great number of smaller | ip the truth of that one statement of his which you quote, and § 
clues which .point to a different hypothesis. The first bit of think I may fairly claim to have brought forward, in support of 
evidence which really paints a tolerably coherent picture on the my conclusion and to throw light on the question, a good deal 





mind is, therefore, apt to retain the popular opinion for a particular | 
view. Popular opinion wants subtlety and grasp, the power of fairly | 
weighing many small signs against one or two big ones, soessential to 
a just balance of judgment. But it is not radically fanciful and | 
partial. It really does in the first instance form its prepossession 
by evidence, though not by enough evidence, still less all the | 
evidence ; it is prepossessed by that which has a real right to a | 
hearing, though not to a verdict. In short, this hasty and im. | 
mature popular judgment is not quite the creature of arbitrary 
caprice that it is sometimes represented to be. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae ie 
LIFE OF THE FIRST EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—An instructed and conscientious reviewer must always be 
welcomed by an honest author, and such a reviewer will in turn be | 
willing to receive corrections of his criticisms. 

As you are good enough to acknowledge the labour I have given | 
to a vindication of the first Earl of Shaftesbury, and speak of my 
biography as ‘* the first complete life of Shaftesbury ever written | 
from original research,” you will not quarrel with me for my | 
desire to show that I am not justly chargeable with some omissions 
attributed to me in your review of July 15. 

1, On the subject of Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper's quitting the 
King’s party in 1644 and going over to the Parliament, you men- 
tion that Clarendon distinctly ascribes his change to anger at being | 








more than ‘‘ my own belief in Shaftesbury.” 

2. As to the secret treaty of Dover of June 1, 1670, for alliance 
of England and France for war against Holland, by which Charles, 
in view of declaring himself a Roman Catholic, was to receive 
from France, in order to quell expected disturbances, two millions 
of francs and the aid of six thousand soldiers, to be maintained at 
the expense of France as long as wanted, I have maintained 
that this treaty was deliberately, sedulously, and successfully kept 
a secret from Ashley, Buckingham, and Lauderdale, while these 
three were juggled and duped by the King and the very few in his 
confidence into negotiating and concluding two other treaties with 
France for an alliance hostile to Holland, of December 31, 1670, 
and February 2, 1672, in which the articles relative to the Roman 
Catholic religion were suppressed. Lord Macaulay has chosen to 
say that Shaftesbury and the two others ‘‘ were not men to be 
easily kept in the dark, and probably suspected more than was 
distinctly avowed to them.” ‘This, of course, is mere suspicion 
and surmise of Lord Macaulay. 

You refer to Lord Macaulay’s suggestion, calling it, however, 
what it does not amount to,—‘'a confident statement ;” and you 
say, ‘“*Mr. Christie cites a communication of Colbert to Louis. 
XIV., expressly recommending that the intended declaration of 
the Roman Catholic religion should be kept secret from Ashley 


‘and Lauderdale. It is a pity that no reference is given to the 
| documents in which this is to be found, but, taking it as it stands, 


it simply exhibits what Macaulay starts with, viz., that Ashley 
and Lauderdale were intended to be kept in the dark, but not that 
the blind proved effectual, whereas Mr. Christie treats it as mak- 








superseded in the government of Weymouth, and represent me ing it ‘clear that Ashley had no suspicion.’” My account of the: 
as saying that ‘there is no reason to doubt Shaftesbury’s | long intrigue and tortuous negotiations of eighteen months, from 
own statement that he had received no slight from the | J une, 1670, to February, 1672, during the whole course of which 
Royal party, but the contrary, and that he went over because | it was not only intended to keep Ashley, Buckingham, and Lau- 


of ‘plainly seeing the King’s aim destructive to religion | 
and the State ;’” and, while you discredit Clareudon’s state- | 
ment for the reason that a man of Shaftesbury’s character | 
was not likely to be governed by resentment, you say that, ‘“ sav- 
ing his own belief in Shaftesbury, Mr. Christie throws no further 
light on the question between treachery and change of opinion.” 
If the writer of this criticism will again refer to my account of 
this change and its circumstances in seven pages of vol. i. (pp. | 
47-53), I think that he will see that [ bring forward a good deal 
more than he has credited me with. Cooper himself said more 
than the reviewer quotes, both in his Declaration before the 
Committee of both Kingdoms, which is quoted by me at full | 
length, and iu an extract from his early autobiography, which I 
also quote. Cooper declared distinctly to the Committee that he 
had resigned his commission (a flat contradiction to Clarendon’s— 
assertion that he was superseded). I argue in favour of the truth 
of Cooper's statement, that it was made publicly at a time and 


under circumstances which ensured prompt exposure of false- | 
hood, if he declared falsely. The statement that he resigned | 
occurs also in his autobiography, written in 1646, which would 
itself not be of the same value for proof as the public declaration | 
of March, 1644; but the latter authenticates the former, and the | 


Statement of the autobiography goes further, and tells us that at | 


derdale in the dark, but the intention was also accomplished, is to- 
be found in pp. 22-28 of vol. ii.; and it has been avowedly taken 
and abridged from M. Mignet’s narrative, which has been public 
property for thirty years. M. Mignet’s account of the negotiatione 
from June, 1670, to December of the same year, when what he calls 
the first traité simulé, and Dalrywple calls “ mock-treaty,” was 
signed by Ashley, Buckingham, and Lauderdale, together - 
Arlington and Clifford, who were in the secret of the treaty 0% 
Dover, occupies fifty pages of the third volume of M. Mignet’s 
work, which are full of documentary evidence (vol. ili, part 4, 


sec. 1, pp. 214-268), and M. Mignet briefly describes the subse- 


quent negotiations which immediately preceded the second mock- 


treaty of February, 1672, at the end of the fourth section of part 4: 


of his work (vol. iii). Having begun by avowing that my account 
was taken from M. Mignet, I thought I had done enough and 
done honestly in making my references to M. Miguet’s work. I 
refer also to Sir John Dalrymple’s work; and he made public 


' ninety years ago the main facts of the trickery practised on Ashley, 


Buckingham, and Lauderdale, with references to and extracts from 
Colbert's despatches. I do make in a note, referring to sonar 
and page, a quotation from M. Mignuet as to fears that Ashley an 

Lauderdale, who were sharper than Buckingham, might begin to 
suspect, if those who were duping them went too fast, which he 
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derives from letters of Colbert to Louis and Louis to Colbert of 
August and September, 1670. I agree with you that the intention 
to conceal is one thing, and success in concealing another. Lord 
Macaulay merely conjectures that Shaftesbury was too clever not 
to suspect. ‘he following are some reasons for believing that 
Shaftesbury had ucither knowledge nor suspicion, which are to be 
found in or suggested by my biography. If he and the two others 
suspected, their suspicions would have been betrayed during the 
long eighteen months of intrigue and negotiation, and either their 
suspicions would have been lulled, or perseverance in concealment 
rendered vain. ‘he object of the treaties which Shaftesbury and 
the two others signed was quite distinct from the special matter 
of the Roman Catholic religion comprised in the treaty of Dover ; 
there was nothing in the negotiations which they joined in conduct- 
ing necessarily to suggest or lead to the secret of the Dover treaty. 
‘Those who knew the secret were very few, and very careful. 





After the Dutch war began, we learn from Colbert, June | 
had then been told to} 


2), 1672, that the great secret 
Buckingham, who was proceeding with Arlington and Ialifax 
on a special mission to Louis XIV. Colbert says at the same time 


that Halifax was entirely ignorant of it (Life of Shaftesbury, ii. | 


85). Now Halifax was as acute a man as Shaftesbury, and it is 
quite as easy to say of him as of Shaftesbury, that he was too clever 
not to have suspicions. Colbert never reports that Shaftesbury was 
told the secret by the King, or by his desire. After Shaftesbury 
as Chancellor separated from Clifford and the Duke of York and 
promoted the Test Act, and Arlington went with Shaftesbury, Col- 
bert writes that he had reason to suspect that Arlington had then 
told Shaftesbury the secret. ‘‘ Milord Arlington tache de sauver 
sa fortune par une entiére complaisance aux volontés du Parlement, 
et jen’ai que trop d'indices que, pour perdre le feu milord 
Clifford, il donna connaissance au duc d’Ormond et au Chancelier 
[Shaftesbury], et par eux au Parlement, du premier dessien.” The 
date of this letter of Colbert's is November 10, 1673. Colbert 
does not know, he only suspects, that Shaftesbury then knew 
the secret. After Shaftesbury had been dismissed from 
the Chancellorship, and when he was known to be in Opposi- 
tion, the King opened his Parliament of January, 1674, with 
aspeech in which he declared that his alliance with France had 
been misrepresented, and that there were no dangerous secret 
articles, as had been rumoured, and a great deal also equally 
mendacious, which, if the King had known that Shaftesbury knew 
the secret or had suspicion of it, he would hardly have dared to 
utter. I do think it clear that Shaftesbury ‘‘ had no suspicion of 
the secret engagements of the treaty of Dover.” 


3. My letter is already long, but I wish also to remark on the 


following passage of your review:—‘‘ Mr. Christie tells us very 
little about Shaftesbury’s ‘ Delenda est Carthago’ speeches against 
Holland, the country to which he fled on the break-up of his 


Shaftesbury fled, Russell remained and suffered; it does not 
appear to have occurred to Mr. Christie that this sudden 
sauve qui peut of his hero suggests anything unfavourable to 
him.” I say a good deal about the ‘ Delenda est Carthago” 
speech ; there is only one speech in which those words occur, 
though there are two speeches delivered by him as Chan- 
cellor in support of the Dutch war. The ‘“ Delenda est 
Carthago” speech is described and commented on at pp. 
113-118 of vol. ii. Shaftesbury as a minister advocated the 
Dutch war, and he had, as a minister, carried on for eighteen 
months negotiations with France for making this war. The war 
must be judged on its own merits. Parliament and the nation 
supported it. In the first year of the war, Shaftesbury as minister, 
speaking for the King, urged a vigorous prosecution of it, and not 
illegitimately capped his rhetoric with the words ‘‘ Delenda est 
Carthago.” Dryden, who afterwards reviled him for the Dutch 
war, did at the same time his inflaming part in the theatre, wrote 
an anti-Dutch play, and versified *‘ Delenda est Carthago ” in his 
epilogue. At the time of Shaftesbury’s second Chancellor’s 


speech, October 29, 1673, he was doing all in his power to termi- | 


nate the war and get rid of the French alliance. For this and for 
his general opposition to the King’s and Duke of York's policy he 
was dismissed in November. Niue years after he flew for safety 
to Holland. 1 have argued more than once in my biography that, 
though he had ten years before applied to Holland, during war, 
the phrase “ Delenda est Carthago,” he had been ever since 
his Chancellorship the ‘constant, indefatigable, maligned, 
and persecuted friend of Holland and the Protestant 
interest,” and that it was but natural that he should be 
kindly received in Holland. It is true, as you say, that Shaftes- 
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that Shaftesbury’sflight has not suggested to me anything unfavour- 
able in comparison with Russell. First of all, Shaftesbury was 
sick and old, Russell young and vigorous. Your antithesis in- 
volves a mistake. Shaftesbury fled to Holland in November, 
1682, and died there in January, 1683. When he fled, he was in 
imminent danger of a second arrest and prosecution; he had 
already been in prison for five months on a charge of high treason, 
from which a Whig grand jury saved him. Russell was not in 
danger, and not threatened. ‘The arrest of Russell occurred seven 
mouths after Shaftesbury’s flight, in June, 1683, and arose out of 
discoveries unconnected with what, seven months before, had made 
Shaftesbury’s danger. 

In the interest of accuracy and truth, I hope that you will be 
able to find room for this letter.—1 am, Sir, Xc., 

32 Dorset Square, July 17, 1871. W. D. Currsrie. 


[1. In the letter from the King to Hertford, printed by Mr. 
Christie, ‘‘ from a copy among Lord Shaftesbury’s papers at St. 
Giles’,” [ertford is recommended to prevail with Cooper, on 
account of his youth and inexperience, to ‘ resign his command 
willingly.” Mr. Christie admits that a resignation on such terms 
would be a virtual removal, but conjectures that the King’s recom- 
mendation was not put in act, because * there is no evidence of 
‘any endeavour made by Ilertford or any one else to persuade 
| Cooper to resign, and it is quite likely that the King’s sugges- 

tion of his resignation, made at the time of compromise between 
| the King’s and Hertford’s partizans, was not afterwards thought 
of.” Cooper relinquishes his command, his relinquishment 
| being preceded by the King’s expressed desire that he should 
| be induced to relinquish it; setting aside the presumption that 
| these two events were cause and effect, the presumption that Cooper 
knew of the King’s wish is a stronger one, and is further strength- 
ened by the presence of a copy of the King’s letter among the 
| papers at St. Giles’. Yet, as Mr. Christie does us the justice to 
| note, we have rejected the supposition that Cooper's defection 
| was actuated by resentment at this, and for the reason that he 
| was not, in our opinion, a man to be governed by impulses of 
resentment. ‘Then, if his sudden shift was not the offspring of a 
warm impulse of pique, there is but one alternative :~either it 
was a piece of cool treachery, or it was due toa bond fide change 
| of opinion; and we must repeat the asseveration, quoted by Mr. 
Christie from our review, that upon ‘iat question (‘* the question 
| between treachery and change of opinion”), ‘saving his 
/own belief in Shaftesbury, Mr. Christie throws no further 


| 
‘ light.” 


2. Macaulay's opinion (and Mr. Christie is quite right in ob- 
| serving that Macaulay does no more than state his own opinion) 
| is that Ashley was too sharp to be kept in the dark respecting the 
| Treaty of Dover. Mr. Christie says (ii., 22), ‘‘ It is clear and in- 

contestable that Lord Ashley had no part in and no knowledge 

of the Treaty of Dover, and what follows will make it clear that 
| he had no suspicion of it; ”—‘t what follows” is an account of 
| the * long intrigue and tortuous negotiations of eighteen months,” 

during which it undoubtedly was intended that Ashley should be 
| kept in the dark; but in the whole of the seven pages occupied 
| by this narrative, Mr. Christie adduces no evidence, incontestable 
| or otherwise, that secrecy was attained, excepting the undoubted 
| evidence that it was attempted. Ile does, in fact, treat evidence 
| of the intention to conceal as incontestable evidence of success in 
| concealing. Upon the merits of the question we need not enter, 
| since we expressed no opinion in our review. 

In “ regretting that no reference is made to the documents in 
| which Colbert’s communication to Louis is to be found,” we 
merely intended that such a despatch as this might have been worth 

fuller reference in Mr. Christie’s own work, which, taking rank as 
| the book on Shaftesbury, will be read by hundreds who cannot go 
' to either Mignet or the French Foreign Office. We certainly did 

not intend any imputation (which would be quite groundless) of 
| plagiarism. 

3. Lastly, we must apologize to Mr. Christie for having over- 
Icoked the fact that the ** Delenda est Carthago” speech is printed 
in the appendix and noticed at pp. 113-118 of vol. ii. Whether or 
' not Shaftesbury’s final stampede to Holland is a fact unfavourable 

to his character is a matter of opinion, but we made no “ mis- 
| take ” in our terms of mentioning Shaftesbury and Russell. These 
| two personages stand side by side, and the mind naturally con- 
trasts their behaviour, while, of course, it is open to any supporter 
of Shaftesbury’s to argue that the contrast is not in his dis- 
favour. Whatever were the causes of Russell’s arrest, he cer- 


| 


tainly suffered for what he was engaged in with Shaftesbury.— 


bury fled and that Russell remained and suffered, and I acknowledge | Ev. Spectator.] 
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‘THE ALLOWANCE TO PRINCE ARTHUR. , 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | 
Srr,—The arguments of the Birmingham working-men may go 
too far, but I question whether an opposition to the allowance to 
Prince Arthur necessarily implies Republicanism. 

I have heard many “ good old ”—possibly inconsistent—Tories 
oppose the grant. Their idea seems to be that the handsome 
maintenance of the Sovereign, and a provision for the Heir 
Apparent who may have to fill the position, is the limit of the 
duty of a people, and that younger sons of Royal houses might 
be safely left to shift for themselves, like the younger sons of | 
most other—even noble—people. 

The notion that Royalty would be degraded if it had any poor 
relations is not a very lofty one. It savours of the respectability 
that keeps a gig. If monarchy has no deeper hold than it would 
imply on the ‘people, the sooner monarchy is quietly put on one) 
side the better. 

When the Queen has nine children, and the Prince of Wales | 
at the age of twenty-nine has five, the thought of providing by | 
additional allowance for all the Princes and Princesses of the Blood 
that are, or may be, is likely to distress the imagination of the | 
taxpayer. Even you, I presume, would draw the line somewhere ; 
say, on a venture, at cousins, or nephews, or nieces of the | 
monarch; but the course of providing only for those who have | 
regal duties to perform, if the provision be made in a generous | 
spirit, seems simpler, more logical, and not at all republican. | 

The comparative misery or privation entailed on all] classes of | 
society on those who choose to have unduly large families has a | 
wholesome effect, and is a useful check on population. It would | 
be beneficial if even Sovereigns had a little of this foreboding, and | | 
occasion to exercise a slight forethought for the future of their | 
offspring. ‘lo put them above this natural law is rather a stretch | 
of respect for monarchical institutions.—I am, Sir, &c., | 
Liverpool, July 19, 1871. Ss. W. | 


MR. DAVIS'S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) | 
Sir,—In a notice of a little Latin book of mine in your pumber | 
of July 15, you express a doubt as to the correct Latinity of | 
* aperire Indum,” **to open a school,” and * oculi rolundi,” * round 
eyes ;” you will find the first expression in Cicero's ‘‘ Epistles,” ix. | 
18, whencethe example is taken. I cannot recollect any particular 
combination of ocu/us and rotundus at this moment, but you will 
find in Horace’s “ Ars Poetica,” 323, ** ore rotundo,” which, I think, 
you will allow is sufficient. As such expressions, though qualified 
and not unkindly said, are apt to do harm to the sale of a book, | 
do you not owe me another notice, retracting the statement ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. WestLtey Davis. 

School House, Tamworth, July 18, 1871. 

[We think that ‘*to open a school,” though a literal, | 
is not an exact transiation of ‘aperire ludum.” Riddell | 
quotes the words and renders them to ‘commence lec-| 
tures,” connecting them with such passages as ‘ ver aperit | 
annum,” a very different use of the word ‘‘aperire” from that | 
which Mr. Davis's sentence suggests. This we think likely to! 
mislead. Mr. Davis has, we suppose, been himself misled by Dr. 
Smith. For “oculi rotundi” we see no justification.—_| 


Ep. Spectator. ] 


| 
| 
| 
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‘¢ SEADRIFT.” | 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I am not insensible of the incredulous air of the concluding 
sentence in the review you have done me the honour to write on 
‘* Seadrift.” You are not so old as the writer of that novel, and | 
could not have been impressed as she was with the horror and | 
pathos of the incideat which she has tried to reproduce. At the | 
time when it occurred, many years since, the crew of the William | 
Brown gave themselves up to be tried on the charge of murder. | 
The victims were, amongst others, a youth of sixteen and a girl of 
eighteen. The boy was lying nearly insensible in the bottom of | 
the boat, and his sister clung to him in the hope of saving him so | 
closely that both were flung overboard. ‘I'he men gave evidence | 
of these facts in a manner which was more pathetic from its sim- 
plicity. They were acquitted, from the necessity of self-preserva- | 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ SEADRIFT.” 

[It must have been either an exceptional jury that would acquit | 
wretches so selfish and ccwardly as those described in the novel, | 
or the circumstances must have been different. It would have 
been better to reproduce the incident and omit the casual mention 
of the trial and verdict.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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“Im TRAUM SAH ICH DIE GELIEBTE.” 
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DREAMING, I saw the beloved one, 


A woman careworn and pale, 
Now withered away and faded 


The form once blooming and hale. 


One child she bore on her bosom, 
By the hand another she led, 
With misery writ in her features, 


Her aspect, her garments, and tread. 


She tottered across the market, 
And there we meet again ; 
She looks upon me, and calmly 
I say in bitterest pain : 


** Come in with me to my dwellin 
For thou art pale and ill ; 
And I will patiently labour, 
But thou shalt have thy fill. 


**T also will tend and cherish 
The babes thou hast with thee, 
But thyself before any other, 
Poor child of misery ! 


g, 


**T never will think to upbraid thee, 


With my love's early doom, 
And will whenever thou diest 
Bitterly weep at thy tomb.” 


FROM ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


“ ELLE ETAIT BELLE St LA Nutt.” 


Farr was she, if the Night that sleeps 


Within the chapel bare, 
Where Angelo has made her couch, 
All-motionless, is fair. 


Good was she, if it be enough, 
To pass and ope the palms, 
Without a word or look of love ; 

If gold alone is alms. 


Think could she, if the idle tone 
Her soft, calm accents caught, 
Like murmurs of a trickling brook, 

Was evidence of thought. 


She prayed, if now with two bright 
Upon the ground to stare, 


eyes, 


And now to raise them to the skies, — 


If such an act is prayer. 


She might have smiled, if but the flower 


Whose bloom is hidden yet, 
Can open to the cooling gales 
That pass it and forget. 


She might have wept, if but her hand, 


Placed coldly on her breast, 
Had ever in its human clay 
‘The dews of heaven confessed. 


She might have loved, if like the torch 


That waves above a bier 
Its useless light, pride o’er her heart 
Ilad kept no guard severe. 


Yes, she who only seemed to be, 
But never was, is dead, — 

The book is fallen from the knee 
In which she never read. 


W. E. H. F. 
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MISS AUSTEN'S POSTHUMOUS PIECES.* 

As we noticed but latelyt the somewhat slight, but still interesting 
memoir of Miss Austen, by Mr. Austen Leigh, we need only refer 
now to the new matter which the same editor has added by 
way of appendix to his biographical sketch, and which the public 
have been so long and so eagerly expecting. Those expectations 
have, no doubt, been somewhat unreasonable. It was hardly pos- 
sible for the admirers of Miss Austen to anticipate anything from 
an author whose most distinguishing characteristics are humour and 
finish, without looking for both humour and finish, and yet it was 
hardly safe to anticipate humour, at least of the type which marked 
her characteristic works, in a piece probably so completely tentative 


as Lady Susan, for humour in its higher forms implies a certain | 


amount of self-confidence and ease, which the early efforts of 


modest people are hardly likely to contain; and it should | 


have been quite certain that finish, Miss Austen’s charac- 
teristic quality, could not be found in unfinished and frag- 
mentary pieces deliberately thrown aside by her own better 
\ccordingly, we find that Lady Susan, which was 


judgment. 
ever published, has hardly any humour, and that 


completed but 


the two other tales of which we have here fragments presented to us, | 


contain humour, but, of course, no finish. We will not be ungrateful 


for these fresh illustrationsof the growth of ageniusto which English | 


readers have owed so much pleasure as Miss Austen’s; but it would be 
simply false to say that these intentionally suppressed specimens of 
her powers can add to our estimate of them. ‘The commencement 
of The Watsous is full of promise, and the fragments of the story 


about the two different proprictors of Sanditon,—a Sussex water- | 


infancy,—and their families and 
in which Miss Austen’s humour 
ler and more farcical form than 
but the only new story that is 

ting only as the failures of 


ing-place, supposed to be in it 

schemes, seem to suggest a ta 

would probably have taken a bi 
in any of her published works ; 
complete, inte 
men and women of genius are i teresting. 
a kind of perfection in its command of English, which somehow 
seems to imply that the writer possesses a great fineness and 
delicacy of literary touch, without giving us any actual illus- 
tration of it. But there is a double «ult in the literary conception. 
The subject was too bold, and the ‘orm was not bold enough. 
Lady Susan herself, who is the ouly person of any interest in the tale, 
is not simply a flirt, she is a bad woman of a good deal of ability,— 
false and cruel, as well as extravagantly fond of admiration. Now 
Miss Austen deals best and most adequately with follies and 
faults rather than great vices, and it is obvious that she had not the 
courage to paint Lady Susan with the strength and completeness 
that were necessary to producing the effect she needed. Had she 


Lady Susan, is 


? 


painted her with the freedom with which she paints Miss Crawford | 


in Mansfield Park, or Wickham in Pride and Prejudice, Lady Susan 
might have been one of her most striking pictures. But it is 
obvious that the subject was not suited to her genius, Lady Susan 
is feline, velvet-pawed, cruel, false, licentious, but it does not suit 
Miss Austen to make us see her in that strong light. She paints 


her vices on the miniature scale, till they produce little more im- | 
She does not Iet us see her in | 


pression than very bad faults. 
the scenes and with the actors where her full nature would 
have come out. She cramps herself in dealing with a subject 
which required free, vigorous painting, conscious that her style 
succeeds best when, as she herself described herself, she is painting 
on ivory with a very fine brush. And consequently, Lady Susan 
isa failure. Miss Austen understood her heroine, but had not the 
nerve or inclination to make her fully known to us. 

Then, again, the form chosen was cramping and in the wrong 


way. Miss Austen cramped herself in the right way,—in the way | 


really suited to her genius,—when she made a great deal of little 
foibles, so much so, that the reader entered heartily into them as 
humorous paradoxes. That was according to her genius, which, for 
social traits, was microscopic. She is in the mood best suited to 
her when she makes the vain and vulgar Mrs. Elton say, in railing 
against the ‘Tupmans, ‘* They evidently think themselves equal to 
my brother, Mr. Suckling, who has been eleven years a resident at 
Maple Grove, and whose father had it before him,—ZJ believe, at 
least, 1 am almost sure, that old Mr. Suckling had completed the pur- 
chase before his death; or when she makes the proud and pompous 
Lady Catherine De Burgh say, ‘‘I take no leave of you, Miss 


on ct Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. Austen Leigh. Second edition. 
To this is added * Lady Susan,” and fragments of two other unfluished tales, by 
Miss Austen. London: Bentley. 

t+ See Spectator for December 25, 1869, page 1,533, 





It exhibits, indeed, | 
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Bennet, J send no compliments to your mother, I am most seriously 
displeased.” But she cramps herself the wrong way, in a way 
utterly unsuited to her genius, when she tries to tell a story in the 
indirect form of letters, according to the favourite plan of 
Richardson and Miss Burney,—for then she deprives herself of the 
freedom of manner which is her greatest charm, voluntarily 
surrendering the light dramatic power by which she makes 
human foibles so exquisitely vivid and ridiculous. Lady Susan is a 
story with a strong conception that wanted direct and rather broad 
handling, not only treated in far too neat and minute a fashion,— 
that was of the essence of its author’s method,—but according to a 
foreign and formal pattern with which her genius had no manner 
of aflinity. Dialogue was of the very life of her genius, which 
was really free in its kind, though so minute ; and yet dialogue can 
hardly be introduced at all into an epistolary novel, and never in 
its easiest and raciest form. Lady Susan is a failure, because, 
with a perversity not uncommon in young genius just groping its 
way to the comprehension of its own powers, Miss Austen had 
committed the double error of choosing a subject which required 
a bolder style than hers, and of fettering hersclf in its treatment 
by a method which robbed her style of its greatest grace as well as 
| power. Lady Susan is heartless as a mother, as well as treacherous 
and licentious in her own disposition, and we absolutely need to 
have her relations with her daughter and with her admirers freely 
described in other language than her own, in order to apprehend 
the full meaning of her own selfish letters, but this Miss Austen 
has not ventured upon in this little story. Mr. Mainwaring, with 
whom Lady Susan’s principal and worst intrigue is carried on, is 
always kept off the scene ; and Lady Susan's daughter, whose inno- 
cent and modest disposition excites her mother to positive hatred, as 
well as contempt, is hardly brought into it at all,—the result 
being a half-realized, dim, and ineffective picture of a forbidding 
subject which needed strong lines and deep colours, It is 
interesting, however, to observe that Miss Austen taught herself 
| by this early experiment that foibles and sins of a less deep and 
pronounced dye than Lady Susan’s,—admitting of a slighter and 
'at times more playful treatment,—were better suited to her 
| genius. And it is interesting to be told that after writing Sen 
| and Sensibility in the epistolary form, she reconstructed it in that 
freer shape in which we now have it, where there is so much more 
room for the play of the author’s humour than there could be in a 
series of letters. How, for instance, could Miss Austen have imported 
into the letters of a sentimentalist like Marian in Sense and Sensibility 
the many humorous turns of conversation which her letters would 
have had to report, without either sacrificing all dramatic truth, 
or sacrificing the life and play of the conversation itself? No 
| artistic mistake can be worse than for an artist to confine himself 
toa medium which cripples his own perceptive and imaginative 
powers, as Miss Austen did in her first tentative efforts to paint 
life through the letters of a few sharply-defined characters. 

For the rest, the fragments of the Watsons and of the story 
about Sanditon are full of the sparkles of Miss Austen’s charac- 
teristic playfulness and humour, and assure us that had she lived, 
she would have multiplied largely her lively and brilliant sketches 
| without any trace of literary repetition or degeneration. Elizabeth 
Watson's kind-hearted and good-humoured commonness of mind, 
her weariness of her sisters’ quarrelling, her confessed willingness to 
marry any good sort of man ‘‘ with a comfortable income,” and 
her slight feeling of wonder at the indication of the ‘ refinement’ 
in which her sister Emma had been brought up given 
by her in objecting to marry without love, and Charlotte 
Watson, who ‘‘on every occasion of show” was all affec- 
tation and her voice all gentleness, ‘continual smiles aud 
a very slow articulation being her constant resource when 
determined on pleasing,” and who, on meeting her sister, 
was so delighted to sec ‘“‘dear, dear Emma that she could 
hardly speak a word in a minute,”—are both painted in with 
a skill that assures us of the highest literary power of execu- 
| tion in the author, bad the tale reached maturity. Nor is Lord 
| Osborne, with his awkwardness and impertjnence more due to 

indolence and insouciance than to any real clumsiness or shyness, 
his cool directions to ‘Tom Musgrave to dance with Emma Watson 
| that he himself may stand at his elbow and hear her talk without 
the trouble of talking, and his brilliant remark to Emma that 
‘* nothing sets off a neat aukle more than a half-boot,—nankeen 
galoshed with black looks very well,” a less promising sketch. 
But perhaps the best and most characteristic drawing in this 
| admirable fragment is ‘Tom Musgrave, who bravely denies himself 
so much pleasure in order to have the reputation of intimacy 
| with Lord Osborne and the credit of aristocratic social habits, and 
| who runs away from the Watsons just before supper, because to 
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sit down to supper, ‘‘/o a man whose heart had long been fixed on 
calling his next meal a dinner, was quite insupportable.” There 
may be in him a reminiscence of the illustrious John Thorpe, that 
great creation in Northanger Abbey, who tells Catherine Morland, 
when he is about to drive her out, that she is quite safe with him, and 
pompously bids his groom let his mare’s “‘ head go,” before she trots 
off like the quietest old stager in Bath; but Tom Musgrave, if of 
the same type, is quite a fresh specimen of it, and bids fair to be 
absolutely as amusing as John Thorpe himself. It is no little satis- 
faction to know that after Miss Austen had once gauged her own 
powers, she carried into everything she commenced the same com- 
bined playfulness and truthfulness,—which make her novels read like 
kindly pleasantries without bitterness and without illusions, though 
also without any high ideal of life capable of causing the author 
either illusions in the first instance, or bitterness when those illusions 
were dispelled. 





TYLOR’S PRIMITIVE CULTURE.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 
Tuts book is in two parts, the second containing a valuable 
collection of materials for a history of the development of religion. 
We will reserve it for our second notice. ‘The first part contains 
certain essays on subjects belonging to the natural history of man 
generally. 

Mr. Tylor proposes to prove by th2m that we have tokens surviv- 
ing among usin the way of customs, superstitions, popular sayings, 
children’s games, structure of language, and et czteras in all direc- 
tions, which witness to a savage original, so that, in auswer 
to Dr. Whately’s saying that no instance can be adduced of a 
savage nation having civilized itself, we may be able to answer, 
‘¢ We ourselves, the civilized nations of Europe, are instances of it. 
We have grown out of savagery.” Now, to prove this might seem 
hardly worth the trouble taken with these essays. ‘* The world with 
all her streams is rushing forward.” ‘Things that stopped the way 
yesterday, to-day are vanished, and Whately’s saying amongst them. 
Everybody, we should have thought, considered it a matter of course 
that our modern organization, our arts, our language, every- 
thing in fact except Christianity, were no ready-made gifts, but 
were painfully and laboriously wrought out for us by our ancestors. 
The most orthodox theologian would hardly wish to deny Mr. 
Tylor's assertion that we may trace in our usages and languages 
tokens of aboriginal savagery, and that they are developments 
from a savage original. ‘The only point he would think worthy 
of a contest would be, is Christianity itself a development? Is it 
a natural shoot from the original stock of human nature, or is it a 
graft? Is it the cause or the result of our culture? And with 
these questions Mr. ‘I'ylor does not grapple. 

So that an offhand critic might say, the thing proved is not want- 
ed, and the thing wanted is not proved. But this would be very 
ungrateful criticism. The book is full of information, references, 
and original suggestions of a very valuable character. When Mr. 
‘Tylor shows traces among us betokening not only that we were 
once in a Jow state of culture, but also that we had among us the 
very same sort of beliefs, fancies and ways, that still exist among 
the wild races of Africa, America, Asia, and Polynesia, he proves 
more than the possibility of progress from savagery to civilization ; 
he brings to light a strong likeness between man and man ; touches 
of nature that make the whole world kin, whether Aryan, Negro, 
Semitic, or Turanian, And thus his work proves a valuable correc- 
tive to the tendency found in writers of less research to exaggerate 
the importance of race. In the infancy of religion particularly, 
on which he dwells so much, we may trace indications of the same 
sort of superstitious fears, everywhere putting forth similar images 
of things unseen, throwing the same shadows on the wall, gener- 
ating propitiatory rites that, in spite of later variations, point to 
the same sort of originating instinct. We do not wish to exag- 
gerate the merits of the book. The work undertaken is a great 
one, and like most great undertakings is very imperfect and very 
incomplete, but with all its defects, very useful. 

“Surveyed in a broad view, the character and habit of mankind at 
once display that similarity and consistency of phenomena which led 
the Italian proverb maker to declare that ‘all the world is one country,’ 
*tutto il mondo é paese.’ To general likeness in human nature on the 
one hand, and to general likeness in the circumstances of life on the 
other, this similarity and consistency may no doubt be traced, and thoy 
may be studied with especial fitness in comparing races near the same 
grade of civilization. Little respect need be had in such comparisons 


for date in history or for place on the map; the ancient Swiss lake- 
dweller may be set beside the mediwval Aztec, and the Ojibwa of North 


America beside the Zulu of South Africa. As Dr. Johnson contemp- | 


tuously said when he had read about Patagonians and South Sea 





* Primitive Culture: Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, 
art. and Custom, By Edward B, Tylor. 2 vols. London: Murray. 1871. 


|Islanders in Hawkesworth’s Voyages, ‘one set of Savages is like 
| another.’ How true a generalization this really is any ethnological 
| museum may show. Examine, for instance, the edged and pointed in- 
| struments in such a collection; the inventory includes hatchet, adze, 
| chisel, knife, saw, scraper, awl, needle, spear, and arrow-head, and of 
| these most or all belong with only differences of detail to races the most 
| various. So it is with savage occupations ; the wood -chopping, fishing 
| with net and lino, shooting and spearing game, fire-making, cooking, 
twisting cord and plaiting baskets, repeat themselves with wonderful 
! uniformity in the museum shelves which illustrate the life of the 
lower races from Kamtschatka to Tierra del Fuego, and from 
Dahomey to Hawaii. Even when it comes to comparing barbarous hordes 
| with civilized nations, the consideration thrusts itself upon our minds, 
how far item after item of the life of the lower races passes into 
analogous proceedings of the higher, in forms not too far changed to be 
recognized, and sometimes hardly changed at all. Look at the modern 
European peasant using his hatchet and his hoe, seo’his food boiling or 
roasting over the log-fire, observe the exact place which beer holds in 
| his caleulation of happiness, hear his tale of the ghost in the nearest 
| haunted house, and of the farmer’s niece who was bewitched with knots 
| in her inside till she fell into fits and died. If we choose out in this 
| way things which have altered little in a long course of centuries, we 
| may draw a picture where there shall be scarco a hand’s breadth dif- 
| ference between an English ploughman and a negro of Central Africa. 
These pages will be so crowded with evidence of such correspondence 
| Among mankind, that there is no need to dwell upon its details here, 
| but it may be used at once to override a problem which would compli- 
| cate the argument, namely, the question of race. For the present pur- 
| pose, it appears both possible and desirable to eliminate considerations 
| of hereditary varieties or races of man, and to treat mankind as homo- 
| geneous in nature, though placed in different grades of civilization, 
Tho details of the inquiry will, I think, prove that stages of culture 
may be compared without taking into account how far tribes who use the 
same implement, follow the same custom, or believe the same myth, may 
differ in their bodily configuration and the colour of their skin and 
hair.” 
Moreover, the correspondences and survivals which Mr. Tylor 
| notices, have, to our mind, a special interest, in that they bring 
home to us the conviction that we are all ‘* By one Deity stirred,” 
| that our highest and latest moral reforms or theological concep- 
tions are the spontaneous outgrowth of that same deep- 
seated craving and dissatisfaction, the same wounded affections, 
the same inward sense of violated harmony that drove the 
| first savages we know of to their dreary, burdensome necrolatry. 
| The chapters on development and survival in culture especially 
bring out this. Mr. Tylor shows in them how tokens crop out 
| everywhere which, when followed out, lead down to a substratum 
| of savage beliefs, still found ruling among the wild races of America, 
| Africa, and Polynesia, showing everywhere the same phenomena 
| of witchcraft, necrolatry, necromancy, shamanism ; things by no 
| means dead among us, but springing up ever afresh in some new 


shape or other. 

But not only men’s dreams and fancies, but also their practical 
| methods illustrate the likeness of man to man, irrespective 
of clime or race. This is illustrated not only in the case 
of the industrial arts, but also in the formation of language. 
“The languages of the Greenlander and the Greek, of the 
Tasmanian aud the Chinese, differ variously in structure ; but 
| this is a secondary difference, underlaid by a primary similarity of 
method.” Take a child, Jew or Gentile, Turanian or Negro, 
striving after utterance. How like they all are in their ways,— 
| by cries, gestures, imitations of sounds, trying to point out the 
| thing they want noticed; clinging to any sound, however 
arbitrary, that has once served to name a thing, and holding it 
| fast asa point made. Look, again, how, when a new thing has to 
' be named, it is called not by a new name, but by the name of 
some old thing to which a likeness is seen or imagined, without 
| heeding how far-fetched or fanciful the likeness may be. The 
| whole process of finding names and seeing likenesses is so wild, 
that languages which at first have points of resemblance, through 
the similarity everywhere of emotional or imitative sounds, soon 
lose all likeness to each other. But the formative process! how alike 
everywhere! ‘lhe educated man at this day substantially uses the 

method of the savage, which is the method of the child. 

‘¢ Language, so far as its constitution is understood, seems to have 
| been developed like writing or music, like hunting or fire-making, by 
| the exercise of purely human faculties in purely human ways. This 

state of things by no means belongs exclusively to rudimentary philo- 
logical operations, such as the choosing expressive sounds to name cor- 
responding ideas by. In the higher departments of speech, where 
words already existing are turned to account to express new meanings 
and shade off new distinctions, we find these ends attained by contriv- 
auces ranging from extreme dexterity down to utter clumsiness. 
| For a single instance, one great means of giving new meaning to old 
sound is metaphor, which transfers ideas from hearing to seeing, from 
| touching to thinking, fromm the concrete of one kind to the abstract 
of another, and can thus make almost anything in the world help to 
describe or suggest anything else. What the German philosopher 
described as tho relation of a cow to a comet, that both have tails, is 
enough and more than enough for the language-maker. It struck the 
| Australians, when they saw a European book, that it opened and shut 
| like a mussel-shell, and they began accordingly to call books ‘ mussels 
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(miyim). The sight of a steam engine may suggest a whole group of | HER TITLE OF HONOUR.* 


such transitions in our own language; the steam passes along ‘ fifes’ or ‘ 

‘trumpets,’ that is, pipes or tubes, and enters by ‘folding-doors’ or | Ir is unnecessary to recommend tales of Holme Lee's, for they are 
valves, to push a —— or —_ up and down in a‘ rt 0 : A aay _ well known, and all more or less liked. But this book far exceeds 
while the light pours from the furnace in ‘staves’ or ‘poles,’ that is, in ’ a ee ah ie - hs Re ‘ 

rays or beams. Tho dictionaries are full of cases compared with whic red oe a Holt's Daughte phn _ Brande, aad 
such as these are plain and straightforward. Indeed, the processes by | * “2/""¢y /#a,—not, perhaps, as a story, for this is of the simplest 
which words have really came into existence may often enough remind | kind, but because with the interest of a pathetic story is united 
us of the game of ‘What is my thought like?’ When one knows the | the value of a definite and high purpose ; and because, also, it is a 
answer, it is easy enough to see what junketting and cathedral canons oarefyl and beautiful piece of writing, and is full of natin of 

| id » AEE 


have to do with reeds; Latin juncus ‘a reed,’ Low Latin juncata, ‘cheese : ‘ 4 
J refined and charming character. It is wonderful, in this age of 





made in a reed-basket,’ Italian giuncata, ‘cream cheese in a rush frail,’ 
9g ’ ’ 


French joncade and English junket, which aro preparations of cream, 
and lastly junketting parties, where such delicacies are eaten; Greek 
uzav%, reed, cane,’ #%¥W¥, ‘measure, rule,’ thence caaonicus, ‘a clerk 
under the ecclesiastical rule or canon.’ But who could guess the his- 


education, how few books we meet with written in classical 
English, even by the most practised authors,—so that unless 
the grammar and style are very bad indeed, we avoid com- 
ment, as each notice would only repeat the same remarks and 


tory of these words who did not happen to know these intermediate . 
links? Yet there is about this process of derivation a thoroughly | point out the same errors. Bat Holme Lee writes with the culti- 


human artificial character. When we know the whole facts of any case, vation of a scholar as well az with the ease of an author. Not 
bd aa ba me pyeentas [co that we might have done | once in this book does slipshod or loose English annoy, or uglinesses 
In myth-formation, again, which, being the work of imagination, | pe = Pag “ed Ms ee oa yr “ en — and carelesmnesses 
might be supposed to be wholly capricious, we see indications of an <p none — 4 ac reget poe : venllay : Paws | 
similarity among the remotest and most isolated nations, showing | any kin Ae has ape sic =< is poeta a te tod 
that imagination, like other things, is under a natural discipline, | the cele ‘ Sous a aes, Penge Rar ol eer Pome Am 
and must proceed in a certain direction. Wescarcely think, how- fleet en to eal fee Eni ot Ge eaiealing of Pt oun 
ever, that this is worked out in a very businesslike way. Thechap- youig be “warped out” of a ~ Brien ene wd 
ters on mythology seem to us to lacka lucid order. Mr. ‘Tylor says | one :” it would se ho shine of ee tn onan waben ™, 
that ‘* the teachings of a childlike primeeval philosophy, ascribing other is aslip of the Ae eed he ® tonal = poor eae ns 
personal life to nature at large, and the early tyranny of speech | 44+ nover feared to pas - os Adio ” Tt would be pec 
over the human mind, have been the two great, and perhaps the possible to peat at een ; A “me bali he istak y 
greatest agents in mythological development.” We will say afew | 5 nossibiliti a bs rom ye . Minds stir meaty Shams 24 
wenils on tease O00 aaate. - _ cr agg _ a poster ies : all kinds, writers heat 
We deny the assertion that the tendency to personify belongs emi- | mosh with re nee - | ies oe ton P Sytien oy ween 
nently toa childlike, primeval state, by which Mr. Tylor means a | may almost dignify by the name of Prnanw4 athens 
low stateof culture. No people have so little tendency to personify | fui, is g pone ' A en Oh 1 P- " 
as that well-known low race, the Hottentots. Notwithstanding|; — . bi ; ro Se ee ee ee 
the prevalence of charms among lower African races more to the | tie end “ys we one a with the quisteces ant = 
north, we think the personifying tendency is very weak. A man P co J ana — aregersguadly -_ yd » bat wih the 
who wears a caul round his neck to preserve him from drowning, | a y . ~ 7 visiesitales ot most Comnliy lite g resent, —alter- 
is not supposed to personify the caul. We doubt the fact of a | aaa ee i aes me ys . oe a = outer lf ert 
personifying tendency in any very low race; the New Zealanders, 9+ ho ent santos - ye be i e h ne events ane Es 
whom Mr. ‘Tylor instances, are by no means one of the lowest | 4 4), “ee ee Se ees Se ages Cees 
races. We think that on this point Mr. Tylor rather blindly | “a : os “ <a — . poustte enthetal atiy of Salisbary a 
follows a man immensely inferior to himself in ethnology, Auguste | ih ui rs a ateon oe ay “4 one — ay ae reer 
Comte. Itis true that to some very low races the moon’s pale, | ~sipa _ rs re soy ae hn ber ae of the ep a 
bright face, seen in the hour when fear runs highest, suggests oh ey = athena es wes sed pene eo 
a pune, hence they ge on to pemenily the oun, pesheps tich our successes were to have been recorded, we have neverthe- 
cc cn ton, Shc ees die, Ges es eee less lived to the very highest purpose if we have followed unflinch- 
cunieite te the ORE tented ey a Biten tee. hugting, | or course which our own conviction pointed out as the one 
again, that looks unnatural, strange, unknown, strikes terror, | ww, * or — eae —— hs panes pee pean 
and suggests the agency of a personal foe,—such as strange sick- | th. = = a Pe he a ee parsegertge ew 84 
ness, madness, epilepsy. But the personification of the lowest 1 7 li eee eee eee aulened, seaetly Sth 6 tien Sie te 
races has only half a range. It is confined to the concrete, the | cogs 9 # a ra one eotitany Geath-bes, 00 completely are 
preternatural, the terrible. As human thought and language de- | oe — . oe a pense ar ope phe ad and susenter 
velop, the range of personification becomes enlarged; the concrete, | a. Py Ms shes ns oo & Goss : aly no : 7 me rly es — 
the individual, in some cases, becomes the representative of a species; | : ~ — “— Bae cae . seapeni mood a ee 
the preternatural is found to be only a strange phase of the | sity pe ™ vage-onage: Queenan ony Sa e oe 
natural ; the terrible is propitiated, or believed to be capable of cae 9 sme tase — & ee - ey vane high onpel 
propitiation, and so comes to be looked on as the best protector | oo sees Fg gee es Senior Wrangler, aud —apene 
from that very baleful influence which it has the power of inflict- | pe — pn hs . he ~ So he y enter Re hag. — 
ing. Thus personification, by a natural process, extends with | Pte eh he regan pe wales arf hoe oa _ 
advancing culture to embrace the abstract, the natural, the benefi- | ves ion to tion fe weg Sere ae data a : " a a 
cent. ‘The personification of these implies a state of culture that is o valk onl uch tendedie ol P “s oan ry ded « ag 
considerably advanced, like that of the IHlindoo of the Vedic ages. | the "aoe The were ae ‘of hi ium het 5 ° 
Moreover, low races lack the predisposition to personify ; to the | ld . th t : " s ; “8 “i it er elie 4 
wild hunter there is nothing, outside of his family or his tribe, but | pe 1 ng b = o “4 ao “ rgd foes 1 nic hy vee 
food and the means of getting it. He personifies nothing except | a pt iti “ ae ' me y r oe fs ~~ rage - 
under the fascination of fear or fury, awakened by a feeling that | ahr osatagys hye “ or BTS gy va. wy ee 
he is interrupted or interfered with. Personification involves peers oe a Ge een he eqany — and 
strong interest in things outside us, and can have no breadth of | oo —_ — che ming ab lest iE wares charitable, 
range, unless men have that kind of unselfish interest which we | ee sg — — rs v ye mt ca - a, — orb the — 
call curiosity. Personification takes place under the strong effort | nee ‘y - a % eter’ ‘Con “6 ge Bron dens ay —— 
to realize some object, independently of what it is to us, and be phen nde. gg os Semte- ag A apne gear — sn om 
essentially belongs to an active aggressive state of the intel- | me en Sa, a ante when Funk jot guiena gages 
| of the hollowness of this world’s greatest honours :— 


lect. 
. “The highest academical honour, that of Senior Wrangler, was 
What our author says about the tyranny of language, by which he |. warded to him, and that long thought of his youth was accomplished ! 
menus the way in which men, having to make one name stand for Carden came to congratulate him. A proof that the friendship of the 
many like things, imagine one real mystic being corresponding to | two young men had a solid foundation was that no poverty, no failure 


that name, is a thi to b i i - or glory shook it. Frank recognized in his elder companion a more 
Ae ang sonny to So Rags te ales. Bf Ro seater noble principle of life than he bad yet reached up to, and a scholarabip 


wauts an illustration of the potency of language in myth-formation, | a, deserving as his own, thongh it had not been crowned ; and Carden 
he can nowhere find a better one than in the book we are review- | maintained over the clever lad, whose name for a day was in all men’s 


ing (see Vol. II., chap. 15, from p. 220 to the end), and of which | mouths, the superiority and affectionate watchfulness belonging to his 
we must defer further notice to our next issue more stable character, out of which their attachment had originally 
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sprung. Frank was alone in his room when Carden entered. His fire 
was low, his lamp was not lighted, the January twilight was stealing 
greyly through the bleak trees. ‘Three letters lay on the table ready 
for the post; one to Mary, one to Doctor Cornelius, one to Doctor Tre- 
velyan at Croxton. Carden stept up to Frank, who sat with his back 
to the door, and laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘ Well, little Gwynne!’ 
says he, in the tenderest glad voice.—‘ Vanity of vanities!’ replies 
Frank ; and by the dim twinkling of the fire Carden saw that there were 
tears in his eyes. They shook hands, and by-and-by they began to talk. 
‘I am satisfied—and I don’t care,’ ejaculated the hero of the day, with 
a heavy sigh.— Wait till to-morrow,’ said Carden. ‘To night’s “don’t 
care ” signifies no more than the reaction of weariness after excitement. 
You have had all the rest congratulating you, of course ?'—*‘ Yes, but I 
missed you. And I wish my father had lived, Carden..—‘I wish mine 
had! I think he would have loved bis son unlucky.’—‘ There is nothing 
here without its flaw! My father would have been so glad and proud— 
the others will not much mind.’-—‘ Yes, they will mind—Mary will ery 
for joy, for she is a good soul, and devoted to you. To be Senior 
Wrangler bears looking at in all lights. It is an honour of honours, and 
blamelessly won, as I know it will be blamelessly, even nobly, worn.’— 
‘Thank you, Carden!’ cried Frank, and stretched out his hand for 
another grasp of his friend's. ‘It does one good to be believed in. 
Doctor Cornelius will toss up his cap, and give the school a holiday.’— 
‘I should think so, indeed! They ought to write your name in letters 
of gold—they will certainly carve it on the high desk, and that will last 
longer. I should not wonder if they set the church bells a-ring 
Frank laughed at the conceited notion. ‘The Vicar is not at 
said he. ‘He is at Croxton.’—‘ Was there ever a Pengarvon lad Senior 
Wrangler before? Never, that I heard of.’—‘ Enough said, Carden; let 
it alone! I have attained to the highest wish of my ambition, andI feel 
that I bave grasped a shadow.’—‘ You will find out that substantial re- 
wards follow it. It is to the lot of men who lay hold of such shadows 
that the great prizes of life fall.’ ” 

And here is a picture of Frank himself when, a few days later, he 
comes to receive the congratulations of the lady whose title of 
honour was his love. He calls at her uncle the canon’s, having 
turned aside, on his way from Cambridge to Cornwall, nominally 
to see the cathedral. Eleanour, the canon, the dean and another 
clergyman (a Mr, Temple) have come from the cathedral service, 
and are at afternoon tea in the twilight in Eleanour’s parlour :— 


ing. — 
eS 
home, 


“Eleanour dispensed her cups of tea to cheer the disputants. She | 


loved a good argument, but took discreet care to keep clear of the hard 
blows that were always going when Church politics were the battle. 
The contest was at its hottest when the door opened, and old John—the 
butler, evidently, by the air of him—announced another visitor, though 
no name was audible. ‘Who, who?* whispered the Canon to Eleanour, 
aside, raising his hand to silence Temple, who was very loud and 
sonorous—perhaps to make up for being one against two and a neutral 
in the wordy strife. It was quite dusk at the door; but Eleanour had 
quick, discerning eyes. ‘It is Frank!’ said she, softly, and set down 
her cup.—The Canon recognized him almost at the same moment. 
‘Bless my heart! it is little Gwynne. Mr. Dean, allow me; Temple, 
this is our Senior Wrangler!’ cried he, and shook Frank’s hand till it 
ached again.—‘ Proud to make your acquaintance, sir, and to offer you 
my congratulations,’ said the Dean, himself a first-class man, and with 
a fellow-feeling for scholars of humble origin. Eleanour was all blushes 
when the Canon suggested that they should have a little more light on 
the scene, and applied a taper to the wax-candles on the chimney. Mr. 
Temple noted the brilliance of pleasure in her eyes, and the deepened 
roses of her face, and then looked at the new-comer with a perplexed 
scrutiny. Frank seemed excited too, and not altogether at his ease; 
but that might be accounted for by his abrupt introduction into the 
presence of so many and great dignitaries. Thus Temple reasoned, and 
there was nothing else in Frank’s manners or person that the most 
fastidious could take exception to. He had a beautiful animated coun- 
tenance—youthful fora Senior Wrangler, being yet not quite twenty 
years old—a refined countenance, though one of marked power, He 
wore no beard, and his hair curled over his head in close crisp curls ; 
his eyes were dark groy, very clear, with a certain melancholy which 
was almost gloom when his mouth was in repose. He was not above 
the middle height, but his figure, his gait, his air were elegant, distin- 
guished as Temple’s own ; and Temple wasa young gentleman of family 
and of the finest breeding, quite the fine gentleman of the Close.” 


The sweet, graceful, and high-bred Eleanour is scarcely less 
admirable a picture. Simple and open, and warm and faithful in 
her affections, but not hervic ; full of admiration for Frank’s devo- 
tion to his sense of duty, and as sensitively anxious not to influence 
him by the expression of a wish that might turn him aside, as he 
is not to press her to relinquish the refinements of her English life 
for the hardship of a long voyage and the physical and social suffer- 
ing of the life of a missionary’s wifein India. She isso surrounded 
by an atmosphere of luxury, inseparably mingled with gentleness 
and goodness, that she fails to see the under-current of worldliness 
in her aristocratic but benevolent and kindly relatives, who set 
aside, so unhesitatingly, the difficulty of Frank’s humble origin in 


consideration of his great achievements, and receive him so grace- , 


fully and cordially and without the evidence of condescension, 
only desiring that he should avail himself of their position to rise 
to high places in the Church. ‘This semi-religious, semi-worldly 
tone in the old canon and Eleanour’s other friends is most deli- 
cately and truly drawn. So, too, are the various types of 


character displayed by Frank’s Cornish relations ;—the grave and 
practical father, whose recreations are the memory of his wife, his 
children, and his garden;—and the elder sister, practical and 


loving, like the father, dying early like her mother, but living, to 
the very last, in domestic affairs,;—arranying, almost cheerfully, 
every detail for the time when she shall be gone, loving the 
natural beauty around her and her own people so much that she 
cannot care for heaven, and comforting herself for the want of any 
deep religious fervour with the hope that God will set it down to 
her credit that she has made an admirable wife and housewife and 
a wise and tender mother. ‘The scene on the ridge of a Cornish 
hill, overlooking their home and the sea, where all the family are 
collected for the last time before Frank goes to India, and while 
his elder sister is still able to entertain them, is beautiful both as 
a description of exquisite natural scenery and of the mental 
attitudes of the different members of the group,—the elders 
intensely sad, the children as merry as the summer day is long, 
There are so many other descriptive passages of great beauty and 
artistic power that we cannot easily select ; but the opening one of 
the cathedral precincts, and some others of the scenery of the New 
Forest, are amongst the most delightful. We have not written to 
much purpose, however, if our readers do not render all quotations 
unnecessary. 

One thing, and one only, we note in this book with dissatisfac- 
tion. And that is the way in which brother and sister encourage 
each other to the creation of those soul-destroying things, journals 
aud diaries. Of all pernicious habits, that of writing a diary—we 
except the business diaries of family-practitioners and solicitors— 
is perhaps the most pernicious ;—a burden to the conscience, a 
worry to the spirits, a nuisance to the trembling relatives—who 
see you approaching, with upraised pen and anxious countenance, 
to inquire what happened last Wednesday week—a wicked waste 
of time, a fatal hindrance to real work, a certain source of error— 
as your entries are frightfully antedated—and an unmerited 
cruelty to your unhappy executors—a very Winkle’s tall horse 
to them,—‘* What am I to do with these dreadful journals?” 
There is only one habit worse, a determination to make your 
private accounts balance to a halfpenny, with a tendency to settle 
them about once in ten days. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING IN NORTH ITALY.* 
THE two volumes which Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselie have now 
added to their former labours deal with many painters of little 
note, and but few of any real value. ‘The names of the Bellini, of 
Mantegna, of Francia, of Giorgione, of Sebastian del Piombo, of 
Moretto, and of Palma Vecchio, are almost the only ones in the 
present work that will be familiar to people of ordinary knowledge 
of art. Others who have wandered in the byeways of Italian 
painting will recognize a few more names as worthy of being 
recalled to their memory. But we think very few will be found 
to take any interest in the mass of unknown representatives of 
unknown schools which occupies so many pages of these 
volumes. It is not the fault of the authors that we gain 
no clear idea of the merits of these painters. Works 
which we should not step across a gallery to inspect can 
hardly be made known to us by description. The care and 
industry with which Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have cata- 
logued an infinite variety of pictures and referred them to their 
true authors must be fully acknowledged. Yet we question if 
some of their labour has not been thrown away. ‘They tell us in 
one place that th» dullest page iu artistic annals may be read with 
some profit if it shows ‘* the real mediocrity of a master hitherto 
honoured beyond his deserts, and of a school encircled by an 
artificial halo.” With all respect, however, for their judgment, 
we think such painters might be allowed to fiad their own level. 
Weare liable to be distracted from the much higher task of follow- 
ing the development of the real art of the country while we 
engage in such minute and unremunerative criticism. Even 
while we do justice to the zeal which has led the authors 
to examine almost every church ani picture-gallery and to 
correct the errors of tradition or the guesses of guides, we may 
lose sight of the most important discoveries. How much we have 
to learn from Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle about the chief 
Italian masters will appear from a very cursory study of their vol- 
umes. It will perhaps be thought that in some of their judgments 
they are too revolutionary, that they aim at upsetting all received 
theories, and have an almost malicious pleasure in transferring 
well-known works from one painter to another. But whether 
their views are accepted or not, it must be admitted that they 
speak with authority. ‘They have made their researches in Italian 
archives as well as in the galleries of all Europe, and it does not 
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to the Sixteenth Century. 
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become those who have neither their means of information nor 
their trained insight to set up personal predilections against 
matured judgment. 

With all this, we must allow that there is something unpleasant 
in the method which has for some time been pursued by artistic 
criticism. We so often find that some picture which has been 
regularly accepted as the work of a particular master, and is per- 
fectly familiar to the public as a representative work, has no claim 
to such a distinction. Age after age, generation after generation, 
may have acquiesced in the former description, yet all this goes for 
nothing, and a critic who appeals to a certain flick of the brush or 
some hidden mannerism reverses the immemorial judgment. A 
striking instance of this process suggested to us by the present 
work is the treatment received by the picture hitherto called 
Raphael’s Fornarina, in the Uffizi at Florence. According to 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, ‘it is no secret now ” that this is 
the work of Sebastian del Piombo. Again, most visitors to Venice 
will have been powerfully impressed by the exquisite Virgin and 
Child in the church of the Redentore, which has always borne the 
name and reflected new lustre on the memory of Giovanni Bellini. 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavaleaselle assign the picture to Luigi Viva- 
rini. Once more, the “ Entombment of Christ” in the Monte di 
Pieta at Treviso has, according to the present book, been extolled 
by many writers, old and new, as one of the most undoubted works 
of Giorgione. Yet that fame is unhesitatingly denied it by Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and Pordenone is named as its painter. 
We have chosen here the most remarkable cases, but a careful 
analysis of these volumes would add infinitely to the number. 
With regard to Giorgione in particular, it seems difficult to say 
which of the works usually attributed to him are genuine. Gio- 
vanni Bellini gives occasion for four pages of closely printed 
notes, in which pictures bearing his name are assigned to 
others. The authors are no doubt prepared for much dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the owners of these paintings which are thus 
reduced in value, while unless full confidence is placed in such 
judgments the only effect of their promulgation will be an endless 
controversy. It is naturally out of the question for most men to 
verify these observations for themselves, and they must either 
take much on trust or cling blindly to their own imaginations. 
We must say that Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have in general 
substantial grounds on which they ask us to follow them. They 
do not pronounce in an arbitrary way that any given picture is 
not the work of its supposed painter, but they describe the leading 
characteristics of each picture, itsstyle and method, and show that 
in all these respects it harmonizes with the productions of some 
other artist. This is not only the case with such pictures as 
the Fornarina, the Entombment, and the Virgin and Child, 
which are respectively transferred from Raphael to Sebastian 
del Piombo, from Giorgione to Pordenone, and from Bellini 


to Vivarini. It is evident that such a transition could not be | 


made without arguments that would prove generally convincing, 
and that works which are not only popular favourites, but classi- 
cal models, cannot change their authors on the ipse dixit of even 
the best critics. But in all other instances Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle show the same painstaking spirit, and we think this 
will go far to persuade the public of their trustworthiness and 
accuracy. 

When we turn from the critical inquiry into the authenticity of 
pictures to the biographical and historical parts of the volumes, 
we find much that creates an unalloyed interest. The descrip- 
tions of the rivalry between Titian and Pordenone, of Mantegna’s 
quarrels with his Mantuan neighbours, of Jacopo Bellini’s 
Florentine affray, of Aretino’s patronage of Moretto, stand out 
in bold relief. We are perhaps a little disappointed as well as 
perplexed by the account of Palma Vecchio. Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle begin by saying that wide as was the influence of that 
painter throughout the cities of Northern Italy, there is no one 
of whom we know so little. Yet we cannot quite reconcile the 
Statement that Palma Vecchio had no family with the half 
admission that the model from whom so many of his female faces 
were taken was his daughter Violante. The tradition that Titian 
worshipped this daughter of Palma’s is, of course, contradictory 
to the other tradition that Palma as a boy frequented ‘Titian’s 
studio. Of the celebrated picture of the Three Graces at Dresden, 
Which is sometimes referred to as containing portraits of Palma’s 
three daughters, Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle say that it is 
doubtful whether the faces are taken from one model or from three. 
The family likeness of the lovely women who compose the group 
has no doubt suggested their relationship, and the tradition may 


Perhaps be a reminiscence of the lines which are most appropriate | 


to describe the picture :— 


“ Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.” 
It must be gratifying to lovers of the Venetian school to 
find that if there is something unsatisfactory in the lack of precise 
‘information about Palma Vecchio, Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
do full justice to his merits. But it is not the least remarkable 
feature of these volumes that all the prominent schools of Italian art 
are worthily treated. There is a catholicity of sentiment about 
the authors which never degenerates into conventional 
praise, or leads to any sacrifice of genuine opinion. We 
may think that Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle are some- 
what severe upon Francia when they say that Raphael's 
praise of his Virgins as the most beautifully devout he knew was 
a piece of flattery. Yet, as a rule, we are prepared to indorse all 
the criticisms of our authors, so far as our limited experience 
serves us, and in many instances we think they express them- 
selves with much vigour and felicity. Let us take, as an example, 
the following remarks on Carlo Crivelli, which may be aptly 
illustrated by reference to his picture of the Dead Christ in the 
Dudley collection exhibited this year at the Royal Academy. 
‘His figures were from the first withered and lean, they were 
frequently lame and unnatural in movement. A bitter ugliness 
pervaded faces in which melancholy repose was less habitual than 
grimace, but as age and experience enabled him to progress, he 
| modelled these ill-favoured beings into most tragic and impassioned 
representations, surprising the spectator by the life which he con- 
centrated into their action and expression.” Or let us take the 
| author’s character of Mantegna :— 

“Hore it is that we become fully acquainted with Mantegna’s lofty 
position amongst artists. Here we mark how much more gifted he was 
in some senses than the celebrated men of the following century. We 
compare his giant figure with Titian’s David and Goliath, or death of 
Abel in the ceiling of the sacristy at the Salute in Venice, and we per- 
ceive that the great Venetian lives on the achievements of the Paduan, 
content to enjoy the fruit garnered by Mantegna, who for his part fixes 
rales indispensable to the future expansion of art. What indeed would 
have become of that art had not some one sacrificed the end to the means, 
and dwelt with severe patience and solemn pleasure on the dryest pro- 
blems? It is necessary that some one should be found to level the road 
leading to perfection ; and such an one we justly recognize in Mantegna, 
who without sense of spontaneous or ideal grace, aud without feeling for 
colour, had the power and indomitable will of Donatello and Buonarrotti.” 
Or again, as a happy surmise, let us mention the passage about 
Albert Diirer’s stay in Venice, and the suggestion that two of his 
pictures which were painted there gave Titian the idea of the 
Tribute-Money. When the next instalment of this work appears, 

| we shall no doubt be more fully informed what are the grounds on 
which the authors believe that ‘Titian’s life was shorter than has 
been generally supposed. We need hardly say that this is not the 
only gratification we expect from the coming volumes. 





FAMILY PRIDE.* 
| Family Pride is a novel which will be highly gratifying to that 
class of readers whose pleasure it is to pique themselves on their 
| penetration in discovering a mystery which cannot but be perfectly 
plain to everyone. Why the authoress, for authoress we take the 
writer to be, of Olive Varcoe should have dragged from the mire 
| the old, old story of children changed at birth to furnish a plot for 
'a new novel is a mystery far greater than any to be found in the 
book. We suppose the solution of this puzzle is to be discovered in 
that persistent craving for sensation, not the least ill-effect of 
| which is that it induces many writers who might do good work in 
other directions to attempt following the lead of the few 
whose forte really lies in sensation, and who are capable of 
| handling it without exciting ridicule. It requires the talent 
of Emile Gaboriau or Wilkie Collins to unravel a tangled 
skein of plot with such skill and delicacy of touch as to absorb 
| our attention in the process, and this result can never be attained 
| by the untying of such clumsy knots as cumber the story now 
before us. It appears to us that the writer of this, either 
| distrusting her own powers of originality, or not choosing to be at 
| the trouble of exercising them, has wandered through the rooms in 
| which the sceneries and properties belonging to the sensation 
novels of the last five years are stowed away, and pulling out 
here a back scene, there a wing, here a doublet, there a dagger, 
has with these resources produced Fumily Pride. Thus we have 
"apparently common-place speeches broken in upon by shrieks of 
hysterical laughter; glasses of water clutched convulsively and 
drunk with feverish haste; thin lips expanding in ugly smiles; 
simple, frank baby-women, who lisp falsehoods with eyes and lips 
like an innocent child’s; and much more of the same sort, which 





* Family Pride, By the Author of “Olive Varcoe.” ‘Tinsley Brothers. 
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anyone acquainted with so-called light literature can imagine. | And again, apropos of an uncomfortable wish expressed by somo 
The principal characters in the book are common-place enough ; | honest man that Lillie might have the small-pox, the only hope, he 
Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh, the thoughtless, self-willed daughter of | thinks, of her being saved—sho of course would rather not be saved on 


Peter Spence, the attorney, who, in revenge for the neglect shown | —— gg hove — a Chet, had th il de the ab 
‘ . me : “For it at once must appear that, had the small-pox made the aboye- 
her by her husband’s proud family, changes her infant daughter mentioned change in Lillie’s complexion at sixteen, the whole course of 


for the son of Hester Hartrow, the daughter of the poacher | her life would have taken another turn. The whole world then would 


and murderer, whose name is an object of loathing to all | have united in letting her know that she must live to some useful pur- 


; : Mrs. : ig. | pose, or be nobody and nothing. Schoolmasters would have scolded h 
ae Rehatign; a Reh Mellin, we fos Oh, | if she had idled over her lessons ; and her breaking down in arithmetic, 


and mistakes in history, would no longer have been regarded as interest. 
| ing. Clergymen, consulted on her spiritual state, would have told her 

freely that she was a miserable sinner, who, except she repented, must 
| likewise perish. In short, all those bitter and wholesome truths which 
| strengthen and invigorate the virtues of plain people might possibly 
| have led her a long way on towards saintship.” 

The Blessed Virgin’s Root traced in the Tribe of Ephraim. By the 
| Rev. F. H. Laing, D.D. (Washbourne.)—Can any one imagine why the 
| supremacy of the Pope should follow as a consequence from the fact— 
| could it be made out to be a fact—of the Virgin's descent from Ephraim ? 
| We say “could it be made out ?” for all that we know about her family 
| is that she was cousia to Elizabeth, and that Elizabeth was “a daughter 
| of Aaron.” Well, the argument is this, —Ephraim had the real birthright 
| of the houso of Israol as representing Joseph, the elder son of Rachel, 
| Rachel being by right the first wife of Jacob. And by this descent, “in 
| conjunction with his doscent from the sceptre-bearing tribe of Judah,” 
| our Lord ‘is completely the native Firstbora Prince of men, with inde- 
| feasibly sovereign jurisdiction over the whole world, as his own rightful 
| territory.” Now, this right immediately renders his appointed Vice- 
| gerent—the successor of Peter—the legitimate ruler by delegated 
| authority of the same unlimited territory of the world which his lord 
possessed in his own right as master of heaven and earth.” Let heretics 
mark what follows. “If this grand truth were held by all Catholics, as 
| it is indeed sincerely by the staunch ones, we should not have to wit- 
| ness the cowardly apostacies which only too frequently take place in the 
| various countries of Christendom, caused by the malevolent canting 
| which instinct for sedition makes the anti-Christian hypocrites of the 


without for a moment entertaining the idea that her act 
will grow into the mainstay of a three-volume novel, dis- 
plays some originality in the first volume, but becomes a 
mere puppet in the last two ; Ethel, the supposed daughter of Hester 
Hartrow, who nobly sacrifices herself for Ralph Hatherleigh, is 
little better than the ordinary lay figure on which heroism and 
goodness are draped ; and the crowd of young men and women 
who are of minor importance to the action of the story 
we have certainly met many times before. It is, perhaps, 
needless to mention that virtue, assisted by the inevitable 
detective, is triumphant in the end. All this is the more 
provoking, as the book contains much proof of real clever- 
ness and talent which might be turned to better account. The 
authoress possesses a gift which few present writers have, that of 
describing scenery with real vividness and without becoming 
tiresome. ‘That she has also sufficient appreciation of character 
and power of delineating it to dispense, if she will, with the 
conventional aids we have mentioned above, is amply shown by 
the portraits of the Byles’ family. Ephraim, the sneaking, fawn- 
ing villain, worming his way up in the social scale by successive 
acts of treachery; Keziah and Happy, his sisters, struggling after 
gentility, delighting in their brother’s success, and trembling at 
his domestic tyranny, are excellently worked out. But Job 
Byles, their father, the crafty, cruel old trapper, is certainly the 
best thing in the book. His half-admiring distrust of his son, 


the quiet way in which he goes to work to countermine him, his | press to deal forth about the majesty of States and of civil order, which 
utter insensibility, his devotion to the Coryton family, and his | would then be regarded in its due light contemptuously as the impotent 


confused ideas of right and wrong are admirably set forth. The gibbering of apes from the wilderness of their native Babel.” Dr. Laing, 
| we see, dates his preface from Hanwell. 


scene in which the family are mourning the loss of the meek, 
broken-down Mrs. Job Byles is one of the best touches in the | 
book :— 

‘¢* Lor-a-mussy!’ said Job to his three daughters, as he sat discon- 
solate by his turf fire, ‘there’s your dear mother gone and she never 
made a squeak for her life. I've heerd a rabbit squeal like a hinfant 
when I’ve put my foot on his head, but your mother never made a moan. 
She went out just as quiet as my ould pipe when the ’baccy is smoked 
away.’ The three daughters, with tears on their cheeks, but with a 
twinkling of greed and anger in their eyes, were dividing ‘poor mother’s 
things’ among themselves, so their father’s remark passed unheeded. 
After a while he spoke again—this time reflectively—‘ Yes, she’s gone 
like a whiff of *baccy-smoke, and I dessay you three maidens abbn't 
waun of ’ce larned how to make thic sweet giblet-pie I’m so fond on.’” 


This and other passages of equal merit convince us that the 
authoress of Family Pride can produce something very much better 
if she takes the trouble, and that with her next book she will take 
that trouble is our hope and trust. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~<_»—_. 


The Ober-Ammergau Pussion-Play, (Reprinted by permission from | 
the Times.) By Rev. Malcolm M’Coll, M.A. Fourth Edition. (Riving- | 


tons.)—Mr. M‘Coll’s description of the passion-play at Ober-Ammergau 
is both simple and truthful, None more adequate has been given to 
the British public. In this edition he carries his story down to the 
eve of the resumption of the play in the present year. We cordially 
recommend this admirable and unpretending little book to all our 
readers,—and this after comparing it carefully with our own experience 
of the play, and finding it in every respect as trustworthy as one man’s 
experiences can ever seem to another. 

Pink and White Tyranny. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—This is a story of how John Seymour, descended from 
the old Puritan stock of New England, and in manners and character 
worthy of his descent, though not lacking in modern culture, falls in 
love with and marries one Lillie Ellis, a butterfly sort of creature, the 
latest product of New York civilization which the new-made wealth of 
America and the worship of Parisian ideas and fashions combine to pro- 


An Illustrated Natural History of British Butterflies, by Elward 
Norman (Tweedie), will take its place as a book of the highest authority 
}on this subject. Tho form, habits, and localities of every British 
| butterfly are carefully described (we noticed some time ago the author's 
| work on “British Moths”), and a preface gives some useful hints to the 
young collector. Tho book has a charm, besides its scientific value, in 
| the very pleasant style in which it is written ; and its moderate price, for 
| the sake of which the luxury of colour—for with careful descriptions it 
| isa /ucury —has been sacrificed, puts it within easy reach. We shall leave 
| our readers to mike acquaintance with the volume for themselves, giv- 

ing them by the way a hint about the “ Purple Emperor,” a priz2 which 
| every collector considers his spoliwn opimum. Our young friends need 
| not risk their necks by climbing up to the top of the tallest oaks in 
England. Let them nail a dead weasel to the trunk,——Professor P. 
| M. Dumau’s elaborate work on tho Zransformations of Insects (Casssll 
| and Co.) deserves a more detailed notice than, for the present at least, 
| we are able to give it. It is mainly au adaptation from M. Emile 
| Blanchard’s * Metamorphosos, Mours, et Instincts des Insects,” while 
| other authorities have also been carefully consulted. A smaller work, 
| which the student of entomology will find very useful, is British Insects, 
| by E. F. Stavely (L. Reeve). 
Rookstone. By tho Author of “ Wild as a Hawk,” &c. 3 vols. (Bent- 
| ley.) —On the cover Rookstone is said to be by the author of “ Patty,” the 
| novel, we presume, now in course of publication in Macmillan's Magazize. 
| From such glances as we have bad of that and from our remembrance 
| of “ Wild as a Hawk,” the heroine of which still lives in our memory, 
| we should say that Rookstone’ will not increase the author's reputation. 
| It is wanting in art and delicacy of drawing. Richard Wolferston, ia 
| spite of all the author’s efforts to invest him with something of romantic 
interest, isa common place rascal ; and Mrs. Webb, the intriguing mother, 
| with her plots for the alvancement of her daughter, her stratagems of 
| intercepted letters, and her generally unscrapulousness, is nothing 
| better than a caricature. And yet,as we read Rookstone, we always seem 
| on the verge of something better, and Janet, who may be called the 
| heroine of the story, is really a distinct and well-drawn character. One 
thing we must mention in commendation of the publishers, and that is 
| the most laudable practice which is here adopted, and which the wiser 
| American publishers always follow, of having the leaves ready cut. 


| 





duce, and of the bitter disappointment which he encounters. Itis not— | phere may be a reason against doing this with books that may reasonably 


as, indeed, from the nature of its subject it scarcely could be—a pleasant | expect to be bound, but, with the ephemeral kind, surely the great object 


story, but it is very cleverly written, and is full of some very smart | should be to make the reading of them as easy and pleasant as possible. 
satire on men and things as they are seen in America. Here, however, | We could almost keep a person at work cutting leaves, and we implore 
is something which is equally applicable on both sides of the Atlantic:— | the publishers to save us the trouble, and promise them in return an 
“Pretty girls, unless they have wiso mothers, are more educated by | increased diligence in reading. 

the opposite sex than by their own. Put them where you will, thereis| | ‘ . . P Marrs Mr. Robinson 
always some man busying himself in their instruction; and the burden | Zhe Subtropical Garden. By W. Rebinson. Q mevag- jms » ical,” 
of masculine teaching is generally about the same, and might be stereo- in his preface explains the signification of the term “subtropical, 

typed as follows :—‘ You need not be or do anything. Your business in | a namo which, as he says, is neither very happy nor very descrip- 
life is to lock pretty and to amuse us.’” ! 
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tive. ‘Subtropical gardening,” he says, “means the culture of plants | 
with large and graceful or remarkablo foliage or habit.” And in his 
«introduction ” Le specially guards his readers against a notion which 
the term “subtropical” is likely to suggest, that this culture is beyond | 
the reach of those who have not “heat” at their disposal. He tells us 
of abundance of hardy plants of the required character, from the plant- 
ing of which as fine an effect as can be desired may be easiiy produced. | 
A propos, of this he describes “ Fota Island,” the seat of Mr. Smith Barry 
near Queenstown, “the whole neighbourhood of which,” he says, ‘* was 
quite tropical in aspect,” and that in a climate which is nothing like 
« subtropical,” the thermometer having fallen, for instance, last year to 
7° below freezing-point. Mr. Robinson's “ introduction ” is devoted to | 
the principles of the gardening which he desires to see followed, the 
gardening, 7.¢., of form, as opposed but as combined with co/owr, now the 
only thing thought of by most professors of the art. The body of the 
work gives a list of plants, shrubs, and with their characteristic habits, 

-c, which are suitable for the purpose. It is a book, as those who 
know Mr. Robinson’s works need not be told, of a thoroughly genuine 
and most useful character. With this volume may be mentioned 
another, which may well serve as companion to it, Handbook: of Hardy 
Herbaceous and Alpine Flowers, by William Sutherland (Blackwood.) 
We have to notice also two useful little handbooks, Poultry, their 

Varieties, §c.; and Pigeons; by Hugh Piper (Groombridge). 

Pontificate of Pius the Ninth. By John Francis Maguire, M.P. (Long- 
mans.)—This is a new edition of Mr. Maguire's ‘‘ Rome and its Ruler,” 
enlarged and continued down to the present timo, the chief additions 
being an account of the occupation of Rome by the troops of Victor 
Emanuel, and of the Ecumenical Council. Mr. Maguire’s position is not 
an easy one to hold. An Ultramontane in religion and a Liberal in 
politics, he cannot but find himself in something of “‘a strait betwixt 
two,”—betwoen liberty of conscience, for instance, and the Syllabus 
which he is now bound, we suppose, to regard as of co-ordinate authority 
with Scripture. It is only fair to say that he holds himself as well and 
skilfully as a man could, and that his language is, on the whole, moderate 
and reasonable. 

The MacCallum More. By the Rev. Hely Smith. (Bemrose.)—This 
is ono of the crowd of little books which the marriage of Lord Lorne 
has called forth. It is tolorably readable, and has anyhow the morit of 
a reasonable size. If the reader will skip the first twonty pages, which | 
contain unprofitable talk about the derivation of the title “ MacCallam 
More,” he will find some information about the Lords of Lorne and | 
Argyll. The history of the family shows one peculiarity as notably 
as does that of the house of Norfolk, namely, how the tenure of life by 
great nobles has changed from the precarious to the safe. Scarcely one 
chief of the family lived beyond middle ago till we come to Archibald, 
rst duke, and son of the Argyll who was executed for his share in the 
rising of Monmouth. 

Annals of our Time. By Joseph Irving. (Macmillan.)—We noticed 
the first edition of this work when it appeared about three years ago 
with the praise which it seemed to deserve. We have now to mention 
that a new and improved edition, carried down to the present time, has 
appeared. The ideaisan admirable one. The history in which, after all, 
we are most interested, as being nearest to our times, is the one to which 
we fiud it most difficult to make a satisfactory reference. It lies in the 
files of the Times, and who is to dig it from them? Mr. Irving has 
performed that labour, cleared the ore from dross, and given us a result 
of which it is impossible to exaggerate the usefulness and value. 
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Alice Herbert, and Emily's Choice, 12mo 

Andrews (J.), Precedents of Leases, with Practical Notes, 12mo(Shaw & Sons) 

Barker (T. C.), Aryan Civilization, its Religions, Origin, and Progress, 
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cr Svo, (Parker&Co.) 5/0 | 
Book of Gracious Promises for Illuminating, 4to .......... sconcngaed (Bunyard) 6/0 | 
Braddon (M. E.), The Summer Tourist, 8v0_ .......+0+ «(Ward & Lak) 1/0 | 
Brave Lady (A), by Author of John Halifax, cr 8vo .... (Hurst & Blackett) 5/0 | 
Brown (W.), The Tabernacle, its Priests and Services, 8V0.........-+.-..(Oliphant) 5/0 
Burn's Complete Poetical Works, ed by W. S. Douglas, 2 vols (Sotheran & Co.) 10/6 
Burroughs (J.) Wake-Robin, a Book about Birds of America......... (Low & Co.) 5/0 | 
Campin’s (F.), Treatise on Iron Bridges, Girders, and Roofs, 12mo (Lockwood) 3/0 | 
Cox (H.), The Law and Science of Ancient Lights, 8V0..........0...0+8 movil (Sweet) 6/0 
Crawley (R.), Venus and Psyche, with other Poems, 12mo (Blackwood & Sons) 5/0 | 
Dussauce (H.), Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar, roy Svo ...(Low & Co.) 21/) | 
Everard (G.), Safe and Happy—Counsels to Young Women, 12mo (Hunt & Co.) 1/6 | 
Ffoulkes (E. S,), Difficulties of the Day, &c., Eight Sermons, cr Svo ...(Hayes) 3/6 | 
Hamilton (Rey. J.), Works, vol 5, cr 8v0 (Nisbet) 7/6 | 
Heather (J. F.), Drawing and Measuring Instruments, 12mo ......... (Lockwood) 1/6 | 
History of the Franco-Prussian War, 1870-71, 32mo .........(Milner & Sowerby) 1/0 | 
Lambert (B.), Pauperism,—Seven Sermons, 12mo.........- panseiod (Sotheran & Co.) 2/6 | 
Longstaffe (J. H.), The Calculator's Assist t, roy 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 23/0 | 
Loudon (J.C.), The Horticulturist, or Culture and Management of the Kitchen 
and Fruit Garden, ed by Robi 8vo. (Warne & Co.) 15/0 
Michell (N.), Famous Women and Heroes, 2 Poem, 120..s++.cccssseeeee--(Tegg) 1/6 
Mongredien (A.), England's Foreign Policy, 12mo. (Stanford) 3/6 | 
Bago (apt S. F.), Discipline and Drill, Four Lectures, 12mo...... (King & Co.) 2/6 | 
ercy (Jo! n), The Manufacture of Russian Sheet Iton, 8vyo... «+. (Murray) 2/6 | 
Reid (Capt. Mayne), The White Squaw and Yellow Chief, 12 -H. Clarke) 2/0 | 
eid (W.), Things to Come Practically Considered, er 8v0 (Oliphant) 4/6 


Salaman (J. 8.), Practical Treatise on Liquidation by Arrangement, cr 8vo 
Ses (Stevens & Haynes) 10/0 | 
a W.), Lady of the Lake, with Notes, 18mo, 3s 6d; or with Photographs, 








s \ (Ross & Co.) 10/0 
proat (G. M.), Sir Walter Scott as a Poet, 8vo. (Ed ton & nae oe | 2/6 
(Stanford) 1/0 


Sullivan (Sir E.), The Froth and the Dregs, 8vo. ( 

Pcnham (G.), Twelve Practical Sermons, CF 8VO......s00000eeeeeseereeeee (Gundry) 2/6 

eg upon Terrestrial Magnetism, 8vo (Blackwood & Sons) 10/6 
irgil’s Aneid, 1-6, in English Blank Verse, by G. K. Rickards, cr 8vo, 

WwW. (W. Blackwood & Sons) 5/0 
essely and Girone's Pocket Dictionary of English and Spanish (Routledge) 1/6 | 








ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 
St EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 


reet. 
| MARTYRS,” * MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 
| de RIMINI"). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, 1s. 





A LADY who can give excellent references, and who is 


particularly well qualified for the position, wishes to undertake the CHARGE 


| of an INDIAN FAMILY left by the Parents in a home of their own.—Address, 


“A.C.," 1 Vale Villas, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHAaNncery LAaN&), LONDON, E.C. 
te PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, aud Carriage paid to the Couutry on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove ooo ove ove ove oe 8 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) on oes eee eee ow. 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... eee ww. 490 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... eve ove ove oe 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ove ove ove ove eee’ 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... om ooo oon ose wale ont ww. 66 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ove ons ooo eco plain, 4/0; ruled do. 46 
New * Vellum Wove Club-House” Note one ove +» five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4'6, 5/6, and 6 6 per 1,000, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Euvelopes, 3/6 and 46 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished stee! dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 2) 
Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 
GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 
qualities of the fluer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 
strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 
Tnapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 
ina ma =. a a a per doz. 15s. 
PE aa ee os ee ee ee 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France 
Wine.—In quantities of notiess thanfour dozens... per doz. 93 6d. 
Single doz. ... —. —- «+» 103 6a. 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and 
nice dry Wine, without acidity.—1n quantities of not less than four 
St mm we wm ow wo oo —erdes. Be 
GE «a vw oo wee wees owe AGB 


ase oe 





(Can be tasted free.) 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 
OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 


and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being uired, or any other sudden emergeacy for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of let.er or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser. 
All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the same as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 
Messrs. JAY, having adopted 3 tixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 





















charges for RESSMAKING. 
s. a) s. a 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 | Silk Sleeve Lining ...........c.00-+0++ 3.6 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining 5 6 
Crape or Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 Lawn Body Lining ....... equemseqsensen 1 6 
Making Bodice and Mounting | Sleeve Lining .......... we k © 
Skirt into Band  .........cc0cceseeree 7 6 Silk Facing. 110} 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0 | Petersham Ribbon for Banding .., 0 8 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covered 
Alpaca Pocket ...........0..+ ++ 1 6) Crape and Rosette ...... se 
Mounting do, do., with Black Silk | Making Garibaldi 6 0 
Pocket 2 6| Making Low Bodice.. eoccecee 6 0 
Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6) Sundrieg.............+ Subeertebmneneete oma a. 
Silk Body Lining........... eceeececeeese 5 6| Tucker, Braid, and frimmings extra. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 net Street, London. 
AY'S. 





BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 


TMUESE excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rate 
as in the Retail Depot at Brussels, by 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET, & WELBECK STREET, LONDON. 
Price with One Button, 2s 4d per pair. 
Price with Two Buttons, 2s Od per pair. 
(A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE.) 
GENTLEMEN'S AND CHILDREN’S GLOVES OF THE SAME 
MANUFACTURE AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 


ESSRS. GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
a PREPARATIONS for Cleansing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth 
and Gums, and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 
(with directions for personal use), and by the Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) LONDON, 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., § (Established 1815.) 
(Their only Establishments), 
Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, warranted to remain white 
and firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL’S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. This celebrated Mouth 
Wash is most refreshing; it streng the gums, eradicates tartar and all in- 
jurious secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing artificial teeth is invalu- 
able. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for cleansing and improving 
the Teeth, imparts a natural redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 
Enamel. Price 1s 6d. 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon application free of charge. 


py Usercas GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs 


Of all Retailers. 


“THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





LAWN MOWE RS of every make delivered free at any Station. 


WALTER FOX AND CO., 


12 HIGH HOLBORN, 


GARDEN ROLLERS from 24s,—GARDEN SYRINGES 


from 3s 6d.—Illustrated Lists free. 


W.C. 





COMFORT 
PANNUS CORIUM 


SOLE PATENTEES, 


TO 
BOOTS 


HALL AND CO., 


TH E 


F E E T. 
AND SHOES, 


6 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUE 
Is extensively used for all ag of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
F y 4p} 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND | 


COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, DUBLIN. 
AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 





LIONEL ann ALFRED PYKE, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
REGISTERED 


66 - ~ = 
ABYSSINIAN-GOLD” 
JEWELLERY. 
The only Imitation equal in appearance to 
18-carat Gold. 





32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN: 155 CHEAPSIDE; 
AND 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
COMFORT FOR INV. ALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent) 
16 SoHo Square, LONDON. 
J AL OE EBM A R, 
e Inyentor and Mauufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES, 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM c — YING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weigts up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 

___ PROSPECTUSE S$ SENT ON APPLICATK 


r\ SLER'S c RYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for ind Le 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show aan Broad 
Street. - —_—_—_—sSST ABI ISHED 13807, 


a OE A and PERRINS 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS’ on all 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 


STEEL PENS. 





bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and | 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


RAGRANT SOA P.— 

The celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” TABLET | 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beueticial effect | 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and | 
others. | 
See name on ea *h tablet. 


| 
| 
| 
} 





*.* Use ___*s* Use no other. 


| rance to the breath. 


| cessful, in cases treated by herself, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


\ OOD TAPESTRY DECOR ATION 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
SHow Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS S TREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 





IF YOU VALUE YOUR HEALTH, USE 
RAGG’S PURE CARBON 
or VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 
Sold in bottles, 2s, 43, and 6s each, by all Ch emists, 
and by 
J. L. BRAGG, 
14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), wud 13 
Trinity Street, London, S 3.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE .—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


INNEFORD’s FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 








aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 


for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the w world. 





NI O TH ING {MPOSSIBLE. —AGUA 
LN AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no mutter at what age. JOHN GOUSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
emiuent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to thd public in a more 
eoucentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, aud 15s each, 
including brush 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the a from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 


To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 


| Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudon. 





MADAME VALERY'S 
EOLIN HAIR WASH for infallibly 
Restoring GREY HALR to its natural colour in 
No payment required until suc- 
Contains nv lead. 


iN or three weeks. 
In bottles at 4s 6d and 3s 6d. 
VALERY and CO., 
General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street, W. 





| ing preparations. 


BRE AKF. AST ik ATEFU FU L—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with con lensed milk, 
and sold in tius labelled * Epps’ 8 Milky Cocoa.” 


AN EVENING DRIN K. 


- , ry 
C A C A O I N E. 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. 

JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 

Epps’s Cacidoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins | labell od “ |“ Epps's Milky Cacioine,” 
a} SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 

ICE.—The a ENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and New 
DUPLEX REFRIGERATOR, registered 1869, fitted 
with water tanks and filters, combine every real im- 
provement, and are unequalled for simplicity, effi- 
ciency, durability, and economy. The New Double- 
Wall Ice-Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter-Dishes, 
Ice-Cream Machines, Seltzogenes, Champague Frappe 
Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, 
and everything connected with freezing of the best, 
cheapest, most modera, and reliable character. 
Wenham Lake Ice delivered in town for less than 1d. 
per lb.; or packages of 2s 6d, 53, 93, and upwards, 
forwarded into the country by “ goods train” without 
perceptible waste. Lllustrated price lists free at the 
sole ollice, 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
125 Strand, London, W.C. (corner of Savoy Street). 


itt OURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
_ Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, & 


I EATING’S PERSIAN INSEC r- 

DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Moths, 
Bugs, Cockroaches, and all other [ns destroyed by 
this Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic 
animals. Sold in packet ; tins, 2s 6d and 4s each, 
by THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and all Chemists. 


TALDIRE’S DOG SOAP, recommended 

i by Judges at Crystal Palace Dog Show, destroys 

Fleas, cleanses the Skin, removes all Smell, and im- 

proves the Coat. Price 1s; of all Chemists, and of 
Street.—N. 





























BARCLAY and SONS, 95 Farringdon 
Beware are of  low- “priced dau ad wort! hle ss imitations. 
M RS. S. A. ALLEN’ 
WORLD'S 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to. its. 


Se RESTORER or DRESSING 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriaut growth. 
FALLING Hair is imme diately checked, 
THLN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
If removes ail dandrilf. 
IT contains neither oil uor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


L OLLOW AY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—High and low, old and young, rich 
aud poor, have availed themselves of Holloway's 
remedies, and have in gratitude testified to the success 
which has followed their employment. Few maladies 
can befall mankind which do not admit of alleviation, 
relief, or cure, by these healing, soothing, and purify- 
fhe action of Ointment and Pills is 
wholesome in the highest degree, and never can be 
harmful in either external or internal ailments. 
Holloway’s remedies cure sores, ulcers, sprains, 
bruises, diphtheria, chest complaints, digestive dis- 
arrangements, aud bilious disorders. In influenza, 
bronchitis, hoarseness, coughs, shortuess of brea 
and pulpitation of the heart, this Ointment should be 
well rubbed upon the throat and the chest every night 
and morning. 








SECOND-HAND GEM RINGS. 


STARLING, 68 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. 





GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 


11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 





CHAPMAN’S. ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST{ ‘FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 





®t. 
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OURS in the PYRENEES.’ TO CAPITALISTS. 





The Pacifle Steam Navigation Company 
arranged with the Chemin de Fer du Midi for the 
issue of TOURISTS’ TICKETS from LIVERPOOL to 
the PYRENEES and BACK, available for ONE MontTH, 
at the following rates:— 
1st Class by Steamer and Railway ...... elit £10 Os 04 
2nd Class by Steamer & 1st Class by Railway 7 Os Od. 

Including Maintenance and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. 





Passengers will be conveyed from Liverpool by the 
Steamers leaving for Valparaiso on the 13th and 29th 
of every month during the season. 

The Tickets are available between Bordeaux and the 
following Stations :— 

Ist Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, TovuLouse, Mon- 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BiGoRRE, MONT-DE- 
MARSAN, ARCACHON. 

2nd Route—AGEN, MONTACBAN, TorLouse, Mon- 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BiGoRRE, LOURDES, 
Pav, BAYONNE, DAX, ARCACHON. 

Twenty days are allowed for the journcy by railway, 
and either of the routes may be chosen. 

Arrangements have also been made for the through 
pooking of Passengers ut reduced rates to the follow- 
ing places :— 

MARSEILLES, CANNES, Par. 

TOULON. NICE. BIARRITZ. 

Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool; 
Messrs. N. (#riffiths, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 
5 Fenchurch Street, London; or Mezsrs, Malcolms and 
Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 























OR GEN TLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S 

light, half-guinea LLAMA DUST-COATS ; Indian 
Silk, 25s; Poplin Coats, 52s 6d; Waterproof Tweed 
Overcoats, 20s; do., with silk lapels, 2ls; Waterproof 
Melton Overcoats, 42s; Waterproof Cheviot do. with 
silk facings, 52s 6d, 


E - J, NICOLL'’S SUMMER CHEVIOT 
e TROUSERS, Hs: do., Negligé Suits, 42s, 





OR BOYsS.—Il. J. NICOLL’S 
KNICKERBOCKER SUIT, from 21s; Morning 
Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s: 
land Suits, from 33s: Sammer Overcoats in tweed 
cloths, from lis; in Melton cloths, from 2s. 
QHYOR LADIS.--H. J. NICOLL'S 
RIDING HABITS, ia various-coloured Tweed. 
Melton, and superfine cloths, from £3 5s to £3 8s; 
Pantalons, 31s 6d: hats, with lace falls, 2Is; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s; do., Custames, from 
63s. 


GERVANTS' 











moderate prices. 


H. 


of Europe, Army, Nz and Civil Outtitter, 114 to 120, 
Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley 
Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 
New Street, Birmingham, 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 











PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 


) VALVE, with 


r pe “NEW REED 
_Parallel Action. 


pus VEILED BOURDON. 





pus NEW OCTAVE COUPLER. 





PRICES from £12 to £125.— 


have 


| money received on deposit. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 2) PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
JULY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 


i sees WHITEHAVEN IRON MINES, 


Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 
! 


American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352.) 
Baukers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 








TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 


4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- ; 


taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 





NVESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and protitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application.— 


BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 


Cornhill, E.C. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1547, 
I ETTERS of CREDIT 
_4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
For terms, apply at the 


in South Australia, 


Oflices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 


LIVERIES—the best, at | 


the Queen. the Roya! Family, and the Courts | 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 











| ‘eachecmeaane LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mal!, London. 
INSTITUTED 1520. 





and BILLS | 


LIMITED. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the LIST of APPLICA- 
TIONS for SHARES in this Company will be CLOSED 
for London on Saturday, the 22nd inst., and for the 
Country on Monday, the 24th inst. By Order, 

London, 17 (+racechurch Street, E.C 

isth July, 1871. 


'h aaen HUNDRED and EIGHTEEN 
_ THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS PER- 
PETUAL FIVE PER CENT. FIRST DEBENTURE 
STOCK, of the EAST and WEST JUNCTION RAIL- 
WAY.—The Subscription List for the above Stock 
will CLOSE on Monday, the 24th inst. for London 

and Tuesday, the 25th, for the Country. 

19th July, [S71 


agg ncerene FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1752. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 

ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, See. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
L COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824, Capital £5,000,000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms way be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


I EBEN TURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Orfice of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
i Accipents Cause Loss or Tie. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY, 




















Provide against ACCIDENTs OF ALL KINDs by insuring 


with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 


| Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 


The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and | 


Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £957,597. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
«The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1570," together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





| Clarets.—T. O. Lazenby.—Champagnes. 


CRAMERS, the sole manufacturers in England, | 
have invented and patented a new reed valve, which | 


imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that pro- 
duced by the pereussion action of the harmonium. 
Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely in- 
creases the tone as compared with the ordinary 
Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness in 
its quality. A new octave coupler has also been regis- 


((RAMERS AMERICAN ORGANS. N 


90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 2%s 
Yo. 3. Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Supper Champagne, 36s 
No. 5. DessertClaret, 303 | No.3. Dinuer Champagne, 57s 





Kk i* AHAN’S.LL.WIUISK Y.— 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality uurivalled, perfectly pure, aud more whole- 
some than the fluest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL. WHISKY,” 
On seal, label, aud cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchdeld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





arge:t holders of Whisky iu the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fessiun in preference to French Brandy. Sapplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, 


| tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and Co., 


tered, which acts without adding to the weight of the | 


touch. The vox-humara stop has likewise been intro- 
duced. Besides these improvements, Cramers’ Ameri- 
can Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and mellow 
quality of tone, which distinguishes them above ali 
kindred instruments.—Cramers’ Harmonium Gallery, 
2¢1 Regent Street, W. . 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.~ 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 





SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of | 


BATHS and TOILET WARE. The = Stock | 
of each is at once the largest, newest, and | 


most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 

Portable Showers, 8s. 

Pillar Showers, £3 to Sponging, 63 to 32s. 

£5 12s, Hip, 14s to 31s 6d. 

A large assortment of Gas Farnace, Hot and Cold 
Plange, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 

Toilet Ware in great variety, from Ils 6d to 48s the 
Set of Three. 


j ILLIAM §S& BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoinut- 


Nursery, 18s to 38s. 





Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


WATER holds in 


XYGENATED 


( Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element | 
| that sustains life. 


It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piuts. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Draggists. 


JURE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 








SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, | 
CAPITAL, £5,000,000 


and for GOUT, Lithia and Potass, 

CORKS BRANDED * R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their Trade-mark. Sold every- 
where, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 


London Agents: W. Bist and Sons, Henrietta 


ment to I.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, | 
| defects of the hair, cusual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the | 


containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stuck, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. : 
1, 1a, 2,5, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and J Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distaut parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways | 


LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
M%; TERRY, of 504 Regent Street, 


London, is daily in attendance as above. All 


effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. 
permanently eradicating the roots of supertluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


Quota- | 


Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ON& out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the OMlices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
I SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C. 
(Established iu 1330.) 

1. This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices, 

2. ALL THE Prorirs belong to the Assured, and are 
employed iu the gradual reductivo and ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums, 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
management small. 

4. NO COMMISSION is paid on New Policies, 

5. Persous residing in the Couutry can effect Assur- 
ances without personal atiendance, 

6. Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Olfice, personally or by letter, 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 











TALIONAL PROVIDENT INSIITU- 
e TION, Gracechurch Street, London, 
Established December, 1335, 
Mutual assurance without individual liability, 
£425,670 5 3 









‘tnims J £2,776 466 1 3 
distributed .... we £1,746,278 3 0 
The whole of the profits are divided amongst the 
assured. The next divisiun of profits will be made on 
the 20th November, 1872. 
conformity with the “MARRIED WOMEN'S 


fu 
| PROPERTY ACT, 1870,” policies may now be effected 


The DEPILATORY LUTION, for | 


for the separate benefit of wife and children, These 
policies are not subject to tue control of the husband 
or of creditors, and are free from probate duty, 

Forms of proposal may be had on application at the 
Society's Oftices, 48 Gracecharch Street, London, or of 
the Agents of the institution 


Tv! E 





NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1525. 
Head Oftice:—Edinburgh. 
| PArp uP, £1,000,000 
Reserve Funp, £330,000, 





LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C, 





CcrreNnt ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
custou), 

Deposits at Interest are received. 

CIRCULAR NoTEs and Letrers of CREDIT available 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Homa and 
Foreign Travelling; also for Business Purposes. 

CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Oftice and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Bankiog business connected with Scotland 
is also trausacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, 5 London Uitice. 
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SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 
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THE ALEXANDRA PALACE & MUSWELL HILL ESTATE TON TINE, 


(TO TERMINATE ON JUNE 30, 1886.) This being a ‘‘ TRUST” Subscribers incur no Liability. 


Certificates representing $50,000 Guineas (of which 
1s of each Guinea is to be appropriated to Insurance of 
Subscribers) will be issued at the following rates:—A 
or single-right) Certificates,each £1 1s; B (or 10-right) 
Certificates, each £10 10s; C (or 25-right) Certificates, 
each £26 53; D (or 59-right) Certificates, each £52 10s: 
© (or 100-right) Certificates, each £105; payable on 
application. 

ertificates pass to and entitle the Bearer:—1. To 
participation in the proceeds of sale of the property if 
the representative life upon which the Tontine privilege 
depends shall be living on-the 30th June, 1886, 2. To 
the receipt from a life assurance of the sum of 20s in 
respect of each Guinea paid upon any Certificate, if the 
representative life shall die before the said 30th June, 

1886. 3. To admission to the Palace and Park. 4. To 

participation in Art Union Distributions proposed to be 

hereafter established, as explained in detail in the 
body of the prospectus, 

The acceptance of a Certificate involves no liability. 
The rights and privileges of Certificate-holders are 
governed by the Trust Deed. 

The whole net income of the undertaking, after de- 
fraying interest charges and management expenses, 
will be devoted to the improvement of the Property, 
and also (when power is obtained) to Art Union Dis- 
tributions. 

TrusTeEs—JOHN CLUTTON, Esq., Whitehall Place; 
JOHN HACKBLOCK, Esq., Bolton Gardens; JOHN 
HorATIO LuLoyD, Esq., Inner Temple. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.—LORD FREDERICK KERR, SIR 
Wma. WISEMAN, Bart., Joun Parsons, Esq., JAMES 
Goopson, Esq., JOHN BORRADAILE, Esq., JOHN 
ALLDIN Moore, Esq., GRANVILLE R. RyDER, Esq., 
CHARLES MAGNAY, Esq., ROBERT FOWLER, Esq. 

BANKERS.—The LONDON and CouNTY BANK and 
Branches ; the CiTy BANK and Branches. 

AUDITORS.—JOHN BALL, Esq., JOHN YOUNG, Esq. 

BROKERS.—Messrs. WALKER and LUMSDEN, 9 Old 
Broad Street, E.C.; Messrs. HuGGINS and ROWSELL, 
1 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

SoLicrrors.—Messrs. Cops, Rose, and PEARSON, 26 
Great George Street, Westminster. 

SECRETARY.—THOMAS DIXON, Esq. 

OFFICES.—5 and 6 Great Winchester Street Buildings. 

PROSPECTUS. 
CONTRACT FOR PURCHASE OF PROPERTY. 

An advantageous Contract has been concluded for 
the purchase, free from incumbrance, of the Alexandra 
Palace Park and Lands adjoining, situate at Muswell 
Hill, Hornsey, in the county of Middlesex (comprising 
about 470 acres of Freehold and 28 acres of Leasehold 
Land), and the contents of the Palace, for the sum of 
£675,000. Of this amount £450,000 may remain on 
security of the Property for 5 years, represented by 
Mortgage and Debentures. Power is taken to raise 
further capital, not exceeding £150,000, if deemed 
desirable, for the improvement or enlargement of the 
property and for the benefit of the Tontine. 

OBJECT OF TONTINE.—THE INSTITUTION, 

The object of the Tontine is to complete the purchase 
and improve the property, and thus to provide for all 
classes of the inhabitants of the Metropolis, and 
especially of its northern and eastern portions and 
suburbs, and for the many thousands of country ex- 
cursionists, a grand institution of healthful recreation 
and elevating instruction, which will combine the solid 
advantages of the South Kensington Museum and 
Schools of Art with the lighter pleasures and pastimes 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, thus giving effect 
of the large and enlightened views of the late Prince 
Consort. 








ART UNIONS. 

In furtherance of this design, it is proposed to in- 
augurate a series of Exhibitions, Art Unions, and dis- 
tributions, to the support of which, and as soon as the 
necessary power can be obtained for the purpose, it is 
proposed that the chief portion of the profits of the 
Park and Palace, after making proper provision for 
management, improvement, and other charges, should 
be applied, 

PALACE AND GROUNDS. 

Under * The Muswell Hill Estate and Railway Act, 
1866,” the Palace and about 200 acres (which then con- 
stituted the Grounds) are to continue a place for public 
resort and recreation, subject to the observance of such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
owners, and to the payment of such reasonable sums 
as muy be fixed for admission to the Grounds and 
Palace or to any exhibition or sights therein. 

ENLARGEMENT.—BUILDING LAND. 

It is now intended to enlarge the Park, and to lay out 
the whole of the lands as pleasure grounds, with the 
exception of about 80 acres of beautiful freehold land 
on the border, which will be reserved for building pur- 

oses, 80 that there will be a Park surrounding the 

alace, and within a ring fence, of about 400 acres in 
extent. But power is taken with the consent of the 
Trustees to sell or lease for building purposes any part 
of this land not subject to the provisions of the Act of 
1866, should such a course appear desirabie in the 
interest of the Tontineers or subscribers. 

DESCRIPTION OF PALACE AND GROUNDS, 

The Palace is a splendid, capacious, and substantial 
structure, requiring but a comparatively smal! outlay to 
keep it in repair, admirably adapted for Exhibitions, 
Museums, and Lectures, and for Musical Festivals and 
Concerts, as well as for festival and social gatherings 
of the greatest magnitude. 

A grand organ, which is reputed to be one of the 
Largest and most perfect in the world, has been erected 
in the Palace by Mr. Willis, under the direction of Sir 
Michael Costa. 

Archery, Cricket, and Croquet Lawns, Turfed Rides, 
& Racecourse with Grand Stand, well levelled Car- 
riage Drives, Groves, and,Gardens, will be found in the 
Park, which is nobly timbered, and commands exten- 
sive and magnificent views into several counties. This 
Institution, therefore, which can be opened to the public 
in a very short space of time, will combine the advan- 
tages afforded by museums, exhibitions, and schools of 
art, with scenery of the utmost beauty, and pure air, 
thus contributing alike to the instruction, amusement, 
and health of the visitor. 

ACCESS TO PALACE. 
There will be easy access to the Palace by railway 








communications in connection with the Great Northern 
ani Metropolitan Lines, and a Bill is awaiting the 
Royal Assent for authorizing the construction of a 
short line to connect the Park with the Midland and 
Great Eastern systems. The Committee will have 
power to aid these enterprises, which are of great 
importance to the success of this undertaking. 
FINE ARTS. 

The Exhibitions and Art Union Distributions will 
constitute a distinctive feature of the general plan, and 
will comprise every characteristic of the Fine Arts. 
An Inaugural Exhibition will be held as soon as the 
requisite powers are obtained. 

It is intended to apply to Parliament for power to 
devote part or the whole of the surplus income to Art 
Union Distributions, to be held every third year during 
the term of the Toutine, and to appropriate a number 
or chance in each Distribution to every Certificate in 
respect of every 2ls paid thereon. It is estimated that 
the fund for distribution will amount triennially to 
£100,000, and the prizes will range from £500 to £2. 

The following Table indicates what any Certificate- 
holder may derive from this source :— 

ART UNION PRIZES. 

Analysis of the Probable Art Union Prizes at eachof 
say Five Triennial Exhibitions :— 

25 Prizes of £500 each ... w. £12,500 
39 





3 — 400 — ae 12,000 
40 — BOD me aee nee 12,000 
50 — 200 — ase ave 10,000 
50 — 100 — aso ave 5,000 
5 — a 4,000 
5 — == we we 3,000 
50 — ae ac we 2,500 
50 — a ee ee. oe 2,000 
50 — SO = ws 1,500 
1) — BB wee: cee aes 2,500 
1000 a 2,000 
wo 6 — ee 1,500 
100 — TO — ase nee 1,000 
10oCU— Oe ces ow 900 
1000Cw— - ae ae. aes 800 
100 — T — «ws of 700 
20 — oa wa - 1,200 
400 — eee 2,000 
800 — J a 3,200 
3,000 — S = ceo cco 9,000 
5,350 — SZ — seo oe 10,700 
10,895 £100,000 


SINGLE CERTIFCATES MAY OBTAIN PRIZES OF £500 
EACH FOR 2ls. 

The value represented by the Prize Tickets is to be 
applied wholly in the selection of articles contained in 
the Alexandra Art Union Exhibitions, and it will be 
seen that it is possible for the holder of a single-right 
Certificate to receive Five Prizes of £500 each for his 
in vestment of 21s. 

CERTIFICATES.—TRUST DEED. 

The Certificates will be issued under the powers of 
the Trust-Deed, which will define and regulate the 
rights and privileges of the Certificate-holders, and a 
covenant will be contained therein on their part to 
observe the provisions of the Deed. 

SURPLUS INCOME. 

The whole of the net income of the Tontine during 
its existence will be applied as above explained, to the 
improvement of the property and to Art Union dis- 
tributions. 

INSURANCE OF CERTIFCATE-HOLDERS. 

An established Insurance Company has agreed, in 
consideration of the payment to them of a premium of 
one shilling for every A (or single-right) Certificate, 
and so on in proportion forany plural-rights Certitlcate, 
(ie,, one shilling for each right,) to pay to the holder 
£1 for each guinea paid on such certificate upon the 
death of the representative life in respect of which the 
Tontine privileges depend, if such death happens 
before the 30th June, 1886, provided such Certilicate 
shall not have been previously surrendered, or the 
bearer of such Certificate for the time being shall 
not have drawn a prize in an Art Uniou Distribution in 
respect of the right representing such guinea. Such 
premium will be paid out of the Toatine funds, The 
agreement is subject to 20,000 representative lives 
being nominated. 

For the purposes of the Insurance and Tontine, 
every applicant fora Certificate must when requested 
nominate some life (which may be his own) between 
the ages of ten and thirty years; such lives should not 
be those of prominent individuals, but, if possible, of 
members of the applicant's family, or friends. Appli- 
cants may nominate a life for each right the certificate 
they apply for represents. If the applicant chooses to 
waive the insurance he may nominate any life. " 

To meet the case of any selected life having been 
previously nominated and assured to the amount of 
£500, an applicant may be required to furnish some 
— life or lives in substitution for that first nomi- 
nated. 

TONTINE WILL CEASE 30TH JUNE, 1886.—PROPERTY 

THEN TO BB DISTRIBUTED. 

Upon the 30th June, 1886, the Tontine wil! absolutely 
cease; and as soon as may be after that date the whole 
of the property will be realized, and the net proceeds 
will be distributed amongst the Toutineers or Certiti- 
cate-holders. 

PRIVILEGES OF CERTIFICATE-HOLDERS. 

The holder of an A, or single-right Certificate, in 
addition to his other privileges, will be entitled to free 
admission to the Park (and also to the Palace, if open), 
upon every Sunday during the existence of the Tontiue. 
The holder of a B, or 10-right Certificate, will, in addi- 
tion, be entitled to free admission on two days (uot 
being féte-days), to be fixed by the Committee, in each 
week, The holder of a C, or 25-right Certificate, will 
be entitled to similar privileges for himself and another 
on foot or on horseback. The holder of a D, or 50- 
right Certiticate, will be entitled to free admission on 
four days in each week (not being féte-days), to be 
fixed by the Committee, for himself and two others, 
either on foot, horseback, or with a single-horse car- 
riage. The holder of an E, or 100-right Certificate, 
will be entitled to free admission for himself and four 
other persons at all times, either on foot, horseback, or 
with any carriage. 

The Tontine rights and privileges attaching to certain 
Certificates may, at the option of the holder, be sur- 





rendered for the right of admission on other days, 
according to a plan or scale to be published by the 
Executive Committee. The surrender will involve the 
loss of every right and privilege offered in this pro- 
spectus to the holders of Certificates, except so far as 
the same are reserved as part of the consideration for 
the surrender. 

The holder of a Certificate which shall not have been 
surrendered will be entitled to participate in the pro. 
ceeds of the property, at the end of the Tontine, in ree 
spect of every right depending on a representative life 
which shall be living on the 3vth June, 1536, 
CONTRIBUTORS INCUR NO LIABILITY, AND MUST BENEFIT, 

Thus every subscriber of 21s and upwards to the 
Tontine, or the holder for the time being of his Certi- 
fleate (the same not having been previously sur- 
rendered) will, in addition to the privileges of entry to 
the Park and Palace, as above enumerated, obtain the 
repayment, in case of the death of the representative 
life or lives, of 20s in respect of every 21s paid by such 
subscriber, or will have previously drawna prize of at 
least £2 in the Art Union Distribution in respect of 
such 2ls subscription, and will, when the Tontine 
ceases, have, in respect of each of his rights of which 
the representative life shall be then in existence, the 
right to a share in the proceeds of the Tontine property, 
Looking at the rapidly increasing value of building 
land near London, there can be no doubt that at the 
expiration of the Tontine, in 15 years, the property to 
be then distributed among the holders of Certificates 
entitled to participate will be of enormous value. 

MANAGEMENT. 

For the convenience of management of the Toutine 
and property, and with that object only, a Company 
(limited by guarantee) has been incorporated by the 
title of “The Alexandra Palace and Muswell! Hill 
Estate Management Company, Limited.” Tie Execu- 
tive Committee of the Tontine are the Directors of that 
Company. The certificate-hoiders will not be m2mbers 
or contributories of such Company. 

PROPERTY VESTED IN TRUSTEES. 

All the landed property to be acquired for purposes 
of the Tontine, will be vested in the Trustees upon 
trust, to permit the Management Company to manage 
the same, and with the consent of the Trustees, so far 
as required by the Trust Deed, to grant leases, and 
deal therewith for the beneilt of the general undertak- 
ing, and raise further capital, not exceeding £15),000, if 
required, for the undertaking by mortgage or deben- 
tures (in addition to the working Capital provided by 
the Tontine), and upon the termination of the Tuntine 
(the 30th of June, 1886), or so soon after as may be 
convenient, to sell the Tontine property and distribute 
the proceeds. 

DEEDS. 

By the terms of the Trust Deed all questions (if any) 
which may arise relating to the Tontine, during its 
existence or on its termination, stand referred to such 
counsel as the Attorney-General for the time being may 
appoint. 

The Purchase Contract, the Trust Deed, the Insurance 
Contract, and the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the Management Company may be 
perused at the offices of the Solicitors. 

3 3 - issue is made the subscriptions will be returned 
in full. 

The following documents have been executed—(1), 
an Agreement, dated 13th July, 1871, between the 
Muswell Hill Estate Company, Limited, and the Alex- 
andra Palace Company, Limited, of the one part, and the 
Alexandra Palace and Muswell Hill Estate Management 
Company, Limited, of the other part; (2), a Deed of 
Trust, dated 13th July, 1871, between the Alexandra 
Palace and Muswell Hill Estate Management Company, 
Limited, of the one part, and Henry Markby of the 
other part; (3), a Deed of Covenant, dated 13th July, 
1871, between the London and Lancashire Life Assur- 
ance Company of the one part, and the Alexandra 
Palace and Muswell Hill Estate Management Company, 
Limited, of the other part, 

PROSPECTUSES. 

Prospectuses (with an outline sketch of the Palace) 
and forms of application for Certificates may be ob- 
tained of the Secretury at the offices of the Tontine 
and of the Brokers. 

Other Agencies for the receipt of Applications will 
be shortly advertised. 

APPLICATION FOR CERTIFICATES. 

Applications for Certificates must be left with the 
Bankers at the time of payment of the deposit, and no 
application will be noticed unless the sum of 2ls, in 
respect of each single right, or the amounts specitied 
for plural rights applied for as above stated, shall have 
been paid. 

No. 

THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND MUSWELL 
HILL ESTATE TONTINE. 
Form OF APPLICATION FOR A OR SINGLE-RIGHT 
CERTIFICATE, 
To be left with the Bankers or authorized Agents. 
TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid the sum of 21s to the 
Bankers or authorized Agents, I request to have issued 
to me a Single-Right Certiticate in the Alexandra Palace 
and Muswell Hill Estate Tontine, and I hereby agree 
to accept the same upon the terms of the Prospectus 
and of the Trust Deed of the 13th Jaly, 1871. 

Upon hearing that you are prepared to issue the Cer- 
tificate, I agree to nominate a representative life of the 
age stated in the Prospectus, upon which I desire the 
Tontine privileges in respect of such Certiticate to 
depend. 
Name in full of Applicant.......ssse+« 





Address 
Profession OF Business ..0,..:.sseseeree 
Date *o 





ILL ESTATE TONTINE. 
BANKERS’ RECEIPT. 


ame 
Received from the sum of 21s on account of 
the Executive Committee of the Alexandra Palace and 
Muswell Hill Estate Tontine. 21s. 
Note.—This Receipt must be dolivered to the 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND MUSWELL 
H 
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July 22, 1871.) 


_— 


Secretary of the Tontine in exchange for the Certifi- 


a notice will be given of the Certificates being 
ready for issue. 

No. 

THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND MUSWELL 
HILL ESTATE TONTINE. 

For OF APPLICATION FOR PLURAL RiGHTCERTIFICATE, 
To be left with the Bankers or authorized Agents. 
To THE EX&CUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid the sum of £* 

9 the Bankers or authorized Agents, I request to have 
ad to met Certiticates in the Alexandra 
alace and Muswell Hill Estate Toutine, and I hereby 
agree to accept such Certificates or any less number 
of Rights that may be allotted to me, upon the terms 
of the Prospectus and of the Trust Deed of the 13th 
July, 1871. : 

Upon hearing that you are prepared to issue the 
Certificate, I agree to nominate a representative life or 
lives of the age stated in the Prospectus, which I desire 
the Tontine privileges in respect of such Certificates to 
depend. 





t 




















Name in full of Applicant........... ecco 
Address ....... 
Profession or Business ..... ...eccsse ° 
Date 
*The sum of 2is must be paid in respect of each 
Right applied for. 


+ Here state B, C, D, or E. 
THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND MUSWELL 
HIIL.L ESTATE TONTINE. 
BANKERS’ R&CEIPT. 


Received from the sum of £ on 
account of the Executive Committee of the Alexandra 
Palace and Muswell Hill Estate Tonitine. 


& : : 

Note.—This Receipt must be delivered to the Secre- 
tary of the Tontine in exchange for the Certificate. 

Due notice will be given of the Certificates being 
ready for issue, 


DROUGHTON HIGH SCHOOL, 

Manchester. Principal, the Rev. WILLIAM 
KIRKUS, M.A.. LL.B. The Schoob will RE-OPEN on 
Tuesday, August Ist. The Principal will be at home 
on and after Tuesday, July 25th. 





DUCA TION.—BRUSSELS.—An 
jy ENGLISH LADY residing in Brussels offers to 
Young Ladies desirous of completing their Education 
onthe Continent the comforts of an English Home, 
combined with great Educational advantages, Highest 
references. Terms, 100 Guineas a year. 
For particulars apply to Mrs. H. E. M., care of Messrs. 
Henry S. King and Co. Cornhill, London. 
DUCATION.—The Rev. W. OUTH- 
WAITE prepares young boys for thePublic Schools 
and for the University Local Examinations. Good pre- 
mises, playground aud meadow. Situation in the 
country and near the sea. Number limited to twenty- 
five. Terms moderate. Highest references. 
The THIRD TERM begins on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber ith. Address, Lyme House, Eythorne, Dover. 














(Formeriy Rose Hill Schoo), Bowdon.) 
Principal.—THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A., Classical 
Medallist of the University of London; Fellow of 
University Colleze, London: joint author, with Dr. W. 
Smith of the English-Latin Dicticnary, Student's Latin 
Grammar, &c. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


1 be HARLEY INSTITUTION, 
: Southampten —NEXT TERM commences SEP- 
TEM2ER 17. Three Exhibitions, giving free educa- 
tiou, and tenable in the Departments of General 
Literature and S or of Engineering and 
Technical Science, will be open to new Students. 
Spec ul Preparation for the Indian Engineering, 
Forest, and Telegraph Examinations, and for Univer- 
sity of London degrees, 

Address the Principal. 














| AL INSTILTULLON of GREAT 
q BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, W. 

The next ACTONIAN PRIZE, or PRIZES, will be 
awarded in the year 1872 toan Essay, or Essays, illus- 
trative of the Wi 

The subject is “The Theory of the Evolution of 
Living Things.” The Prize Fund is Two Hundred 
Guineas, and it will be awarded as a single Prize, or in 
Sums of not less than One Hundred Guineas each, or 
withheld altogether, as the Managers in their judgment 
shall think proper. 

Compet'tors for the Prize are requested to send their 
Essays to the Royal Institution, on or before June 30 
1872, addressed to the Secretary; and the adjudication 
will be made by the Managers in December, 1872. 








»m and Beneficence of the Almighty. - 


| FT ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded 1841. } 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, | 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. i 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and | 
Modern Literature, in various languages. | 
| Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
| £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are | 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. | 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to | 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





TNHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
261, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
DARWIN'S DESCENT OF MAN. 
AUSTRIA, SINCE SADOWA. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. 
MUSIC, ITS ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE. 
ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
MAINE'S VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. 
Economic FALLACTES AND LABOUR UTOPIAS. 
. THE NEW SCHOOL Boarps, | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
7" DUBLIN REVIEW. 
New Series. No. XXXIII. 

1, EVOLUTION AND FAITH, 

2. Tue RULE AND MOTIVE OF CERTITUDE. 

3. Dr. HAMPDEN AND ANGLICANISM, 

THE FALL OF Parts. 

5. THE OPINIONS OF JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. | 

6, GALILEO AND THE PONTIFICAL CONGREGATIONS. 

Tue Case or Louise LATEAU. | 

. BERKELEY'S LIFE AND CHARACTER, | 
| 


$2 US pre gone 





This day will be published. 


a 





. THE JUBILEEJOF Pius LX. 
10. NOTICES OF Books. 
ll. F. FRANZELIN ON THE SUBJECT AND OBJECT OF 
INFALLIBILITY. 
London: Burns, OATES, and Co.,17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Sian 


! 
| 
OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of | 
ACTUARIES. 
No. LXXXIV., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
T. B. Spracue, M.A.—On the Liqui ‘ation and Recon- | 
struction of an Insolvent Life Insurance Company. | 
Major-Gen. HANNYNGTON.—On the Use of M. Thomas | 
de Colmar’s Arithmometer in Actuarial and other 
Computations. 
Epwarp Sang, F.R.S.E—On Mechanical Aids to > 
Calculation. 

W. J. HANcocK.—Note on the Use of the Arithmometer. 
A. BADEN.—On the Equitable Apportionment of a Fund 
between the Life Tenant and the Reversioner. 

Dr. C. Bremrker, of Berlin.—On the Risk attaching 

to the Grant of Life Assurances. 

Institute of Actuaries. 
London:—CHARLES and EpwWIn LAYTON, 150 Fleet 
os Depot for Books on Assurance—Life, Fire, and | 

arine, | 


ISTORY of the REFORMA'TION 
inthe SIXTEENTH CENTURY. ByJ.Merve 
D'AvBIGNe, D.D. A New Translation, containing the 
Author's Lat~st Improvements, with Twelve Engrav- 
ings on Steel, after P. A. Labouchere, and Two 
Hundred Illustrations on Wood, including Portraits 
of the most eminent Reformers. Royal 4to, 21s, hand- 
somely bound, bevelled boards, gilt edged. (Just out. 


HANDBOOK to the GRAMMAR of the 
GREEK TESTAMENT. Together with a complete 
Vocabulary, and an Examination of the chief New 
Testament Synonyms. Illustrated by numerous Ex- 
amples and Comments, by Samuel G. Green, 
Rawdon College. 8vo, 7s 6d, boards. (Yew. 

HOURS of CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Tholuck. Witha 
Preface by the Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. Feap. 8vo, 
3s, boards. 

Rewicious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row; 
and 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western Road, and 
all booksellers, 








| 








Just published, price 4s 6d, cloth. 
ALES from FRENCH HISTORY. 
By Passe M. Fer.peN, Author of “ Helen and 
Isabel,” “ Lost and Found,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. | 








Just published, price 1s; per post for 13 penny stamps. 


HE MATCH TAX: a Problem in 
Finance. By W. STANLEY JevONS, M.A., 


Professor of Political Economy in Owens College, 





July, 1871. H. BENCE JONES, Hon. See. R.1. 
5 Saeos INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 


The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY 
WEEK-DAY EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. on payment of ONE SHILLING. On 
WEDNESDAYS the price is HALF-A-CROWN. 


OLLECTION of DRAWINGS by the 
GREAT DUTCH MASTERS, belonging to W. 
Mayor, Esq., now exhibiting at Messrs. HOGARTH'S, 
96 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.—Admission 1s. 
including Catalogue. ; 








HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
Stands in its own ornamental Grounds of five 
acres, extending to the Beach, and the Private Ter- 
Taces on the north side afford the finest Marine 
Promenades attached to any hotel in the Kingdom. 
The Building has been enlarged for the season 1871, 
and now contaius 240 apartments. Cuisine excellent 
Wines choice. Y 


Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. 


HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER, 

P price 1s, contains :—Publishing Arrangements— 

Copyright—Advertising—Specimens of Type—Lllustra- 

tions, &c.—Marks for Correcting Proofs, and much in- 
valuable information for those *‘ about to publish.” 








London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
UTOTYPE GALLERY, 
Z 36 RATHBONE PLace, W. 


Grand Exhibition of Autotype Pictures. 
10 till 5. Admission free. 


’ r 
IGESTIVE COCOA. 
y Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
| Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
| tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
| most delicate stomach. 
| Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
| Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 


| SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W, 


Daily from 











13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Life and Letters of William 


BEWICK the ARTIST. Edited by THOMAS 
LANDSEER, A.R.A. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s, 

“Mr. Landseer's account of Bewick's life is altogether 

interesting. The whole work gives a lively and most 


, welcome view of the character and career of a man 


who is worth remembering on his own account, and 


| yet more on account of the friends and great men with 
| whom he associated. There are very welcome refer- 
| ences to Haydon, Wilkie, Wordsworth, Ugo Foscolo, 
| Hazlitt, Sir Walter Scott, Shelley, Keats, Leigh Hunt, 


and a score or more of other men of whom the world 
can hardly hear too much.” —Z.raminer. 

“Mr. Landseer has made many charmed readers his 
debtor by the ‘ Life and Letters of William Bewick,’ in 
many ways an interesting work. Bewick became ac- 
quainted with many famous people, of whom he was 
careful to preserve recollections, abounding with anec- 
dotes here given in full."—Daily Telegraph. 


‘My Experiences of the War 


between FRANCE and GERMANY. By Arcut- 
BALD Fores, one of the Special Correspondents 
of the Daily Vers, 2 vols. 8¥0. 
“This work will be read with unflagging interes 
We recommend it as one of the best records of th 
war. It is written in vivid and picturesque styl 


| and is replete with incidents of personal adventure and 
| narratives of absorbing interest, at once true and 
remarkable."—United Service Magazine, 


Life and Adventures of Count 
BEUGNOT, Minister of State under Napoleon I. 
Edited, from the French, by CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &, 2 
vols. Svo, 30s, 


Turkish Harems and Circassian 


HOMES. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo, 
with Coloured Illustrations, 15s. 

The 7imes.—* Mrs, Harvey's book gives us an ac- 
count of one of the most delightful and romantic 
voyages that ever was made. We cannot call to mind 
any account written of late years which is so full of 
valuable information upon Turkish household life.” 


VOLS. IIL anp IV. oF 
Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. 


HerwortH Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. Completing the Work. 
Tarp Epition. 


Diary of the Besieged Resident 
in PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News, with 
— — and Preface. SECOND EDITION, 


The Ladye Shakerley, being the 


Record of the Life of a Good and Noble Woman, 
A Cheshire Story. By Ong of the House of 
Eaerton. Second Edition. 1 vol. 6s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “Salem 
Chapel,” &c. 3 vols, 

“Mrs. Oliphant’s new book will not diminish her 
already established reputation. It possesses most of 
the characteristics of a successful novel. The plot is 
interesting and well managed, the scene well laid, and 
the characters various and forcibly described."— 
Atheneum. 


Artiste. By Maria M. Grant. 


3 vols. 
“Miss Grant has presented the public with a plea- 
sant and most interesting work. She has clothed her 
heroine with the genius of a Rachel.” —Messenger. 


Malvina. By H. Sutherland- 


Epwarps. 3 vols. 


Restored. By the Author of 


“Son and Heir.” 3 vols. 
It will be widely 


“An exceptionally good novel. 
read.”—Post. 

“There is a good deal of freshness and vivacity 
about this story, and some good painting both of 
scenery and character.”—Saturday Review. 


The Next Generation. By John 


Francis MAGUIRE, M.P. Second EpirTion, 3 vols. 
“Mr, Maguire's clever book will well repay perusal.” 
— Times. 
“A capital novel."—Post, ‘ 
“This book is clever and sparkling.”—Standard. 


Ralph the Heir. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“One of the best stories Mr. Trollope has written." 


James Gordon’s Wife. 3 vols. 


“An interesting novel, pleasantly written, refined 
in tone, and easy in style.” —G/obe, 

“ The illustrations of society in its various phases 
are cleverly and spiritedly done." —Post. 


Sun and Shade. By the Author 


of “ Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols. (July 28. 


Cheap Edition of A Brave Lady 


by the AvTHor of “JOHN HALIFAX,” forming the 
New Volume of “ Hurst and Blackett's Standard 
Library,” price 5s, bound and illustra 
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Just published, in 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth, 








Now published, price 15s. A TREATISE ON TERRESTRIAL 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
MAGNETISM. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CONTAINING an OUTLINE of the DISCOVERIES 


and THEORIES CONNECTED THEREWITH. 


HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM. An Inquiry as to whether the Terrestrial Sphere has 


Four or only Two Magneti “Poles ; On the ee 










WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. Causes of Terrestrial Mas gnet on the Irregulay 
Dae SPN 3 - ties observed in the Secular Variation, &ec. . 
THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS VOLUME RELATE TO— WILLIAM BLACcKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and Londoy 


ee, 


In crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


VENUS AND PSYCHE: 
To be completed in 3 vols, WITH OTHER POEMS. 

| By RICHARD CRAWLEY. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and Londoy 


The Orders in Council—The Case of the Princess Charlotte—The Trial of the 
Queen—and the Catholic Question. 


The Second Edition of Vol. I. has been pnblished, price 16s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Late ypu bl is she ry in 8vo, wit “ith Engravi , 15s. 
AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. JAPAN: 
i = — Being a SKETCH of the HISTORY, G as sate 
Shortly will be published. = and OFFICERS of the EMPI TENT, 


By WALTER DICKSON. 


THE WAR FOR THE RHINE FRONTIER. oy. piccouscon sin 


} hist ory of Christianity in the 







a ve 


ral account of the 
3 more accurate! “4 








By Colonel RUSTOW, of the Swiss Army, Honorary Member of the Royal Swedish Arademy of War. thas 1any preceding writer in the LE h languag 
Se ee, His work is the most valuable one that has out 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN | appe ared.”—(Quarterly Review, April, i871. ¥ 
By J. L. NEEDHAM, Lieutenant Royal Marine Artillery. WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 

With Maps and Plans. This day is s pal hed, i in crown Syo, price 5s, cloth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. THE ANEID OF VIR ¢ IL 
| BOOKS I.-VI. : 
TRANSLATED IN ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. 


BOOKS IN _ READING. By G. K. Rickarps, MLA. 











Prepar'ng for publication, completing the above. 


The ADVENTURES of TWO | ENGLISH LADIES in the WAR BOOKS VIL.-XIL. 


of 1870. By EMMA PEARSON and LOUISA MACLAUGHLIN. 2 vols.,2 TRANSLATED IN ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. 
By Lord RAVENSWORTH, 


Mr. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S DURNTON ABBEY. 38 vols. post 8V0. | wisi: Brsciwoov ¢ Soss, Eainburgh and London 





Just pul blished, price 23s Gd. 


The AMERICAN LADY'S PICTURES of PARIS UNDER SIEGE BEN RHYDDING: 


and in REVOLUTION. §&vo, 7s é 
ITS AMENITIES, HYGIENE, AND THERAPEUTICS, 


Le 


= 





SISTER MAY. A Novel. By the Author of “Margaret's By JAMES BAIRD, B.A., 
Author of ** Management of Health,” &c., &. 
3. B R ING T S—ECcLECTIC, 
LADY SUSAN and the WATSONS. By Jane Austen, Author : Hvpnorarai APPLSCE. 
of “ Mansfield Park.” Crown Svo, 6s. : 
7. ELECTRICITY AND GALVANISM. 
5. BEN RUYDDING IN bat ne 
The CAMPAIGN of 1870-1. Reprinted by Permission from the a i ag rg pagent ase ANT, gs Southampton Street, 
mes, , 108 6d, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, | Tulted Mingdom end Colonial; with Nosieal end 
} rep s, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
} Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 


Engagement,” “ My Insect Queen,” &e. 3 vols. 
CONTENTS. 
>. THE ROMAN BATH. 
Mr. SHERIDAN LE FANU'S CHRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. = £ hivituvit'n isso 
| Strand. a AS se 

Mrs. MACQUOID’S NEW NOVEL,—ROOKSTONE. 3 vols. CRACROFT'S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
H E N R = Ss O T H E R A N A N D C O., London EFFINGHAM peel Publisher, Royal 





A VINDICATION of LADY BYRON. 8vo, 12s. Chap. 1. Ben Ruoptsa Revisirep, 
3. THE COMPRESSED Arr BATH. 
3 vols. 
“TI consic dor this bo: Ie the ‘mas ever written about 
Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fand, 
Exchange. 


[ESTA BLISHED UPWARDS OF 50 YEA RS], Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. 
Are Prepared to Purchase at the Best Prices and for Immediate Cash, ~ ‘Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition ae 
LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, & PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD 
LIBRARIES VALUED FOR PROBATE. BOOKS EXCHANGED. OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. sisson penton apelatiy ome tor ta teak 


Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, W.C. and Copyhold Property: Leasehold, Let and Held: 


Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances ; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 
“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 


FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 


JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. shseed tana icorss woosed onotaeemnnse jot — 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. tee 
CRACROFT’S CONSOL- DIAGRAM, 
showin € es ywest Prices o ree-p 
MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. -_ aia ane tae ae ee 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1570, with 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, gortisot dociue of tue Sutioual Pani ints 


of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of An principal 




















READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. eve nts affecting the price 3 of i Stocks. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[{EsTaBLisHeD 1792.] : Immediately, pri ice 4s 6d, cloth. 
H! HAPPY ENGLAND! 
A Poem. 


Ww M. Y O U N G E R A N D C O. r s* Londor by nape y crn ay” 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, —— ee pore 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bot rom b ttlers . 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. HE BATHS of BORMIO, with a 
Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. “* Pas 
“al at Naples. 








Chapter on Bormio as a station fo 
imptive. By R. Wait! [ELD HEWLETT 
BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. in to the English and American Hospite 
J.and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Strect. 


Lonvon OFFIcRS: RELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. i 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Xow mats, No or ACG, 
M ——— TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE: 
BOXES AND PARCELS OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM Mupie’s LIBRARY TO Price One Shilling. 


FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES, ovsrpy BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 


Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription.and LT VES of the KEM BLES. By Percy FirzGerap, 





thus obtain a constant succession of the Best New Books as they appear on liberal Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &c. 2 vols (Just ready 
terms. sii 
LOSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. a Te f _— - - 
seca cn alata OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Bexroy Foray. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


Mcpie’s Sevect Lrprary (Limited), New Oxrorp Srreet, Loypon. a 2 
City Orrice—4 Kina Srreet, CHEAPSIDE. MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Barry. l vol. 


(Ready this day. 








Mr. BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 


In a few days, feap. 8vo, price 53. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
BALENSTION’S ADVENTURE: Including a OLD MARGARET. By Henry Kryestey, Author 
Transcription from Euripides. By Ropert BROWNING. | of “ Geoffry Ham!yn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 2 vols. 


Ssita, Exper, and Co.. 15 Watsties Place. __| NOT WOOED, B UT WON. By the Author of 





In a few days, 3 vols. post Syo. “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” * Found Dead,” &. 3 vols. 


The MEMBER for PARIS: a Tale of the JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Fanzeox, Author of 
second Empire. | “ Grif,” &e. 3 vols. 
SitH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





The PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Vatuoyr. 2 vols. 


3 vols, " st Sro. (Ready this day 


BEHIND the VEIL. By the Author of “Six OLD as the HILLS. By Doverss Morey Forpv. 3 





Months Hence.” vols. [Now ready. 
Ss . Etper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, + TO XT ‘ ‘ 
Pree anasto habe ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Gaavyr, Author of 
3 vols. post 8vo. “Lady Wedderburn’s Wish,” “The Romance of War,” &c, 3 vols. [/ust ready. 
The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. By LADY JUDITH. By Jvsrixy McCartny, Author of 
Home LEE. ‘ “The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. (Just ready 


Siru, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


one MY HEROINE. A New Story. 1 vol. 


24 Illustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, 63. 


CANOE TRAVELLING: Log of a Cruise on CLARA DELAMAINE: a Novel. By Avex. Wa. 


CUNNINGHAM. 3 vols. 





the Baltic, and Practical Hints on Building and Fitting Canoes. By WARINGTON | 
BADEN-POWELL. IAI 7 - : ——. id 
Suiru, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. } SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. By SELWYN 

SERS EAT Se — Eyre. In 3 vols. 
apt i HARRY DISNEY: an Autobiography. By Aruott 


N FORCE, its Mental and Moral Correlates ; with Specula-| “py watpey. In3 vols. 


tions on Spiritualism, and other Abnormal Conditions of Mind. By CHARLES i 
3 MADAME LA MARQUISE: a Novel. By the 


Bray, Author of the * Philosophy of Necessity,” &e. 





*,* This volume contains the theory of the new psychic force, upon which modern Author of “Dacia Singleton,” “Altogether Wrong,” &c. 3 vols. 
spiritualism has been based, as illustrated and demonstrated by Mr. W. Crookes, ~ 
F.R.S., in the current number of the Qarter!y Journal of Science. , - > 8 eee P ° 
FAI RLY WON;; or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. By 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


H.S.E. 3 vols. 


‘The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN; Memoirs of 


| Mr. Golightly. By Martin LEGRAND. Iu 1 vol. (Just ready. 





Price One Shilling. oO 
RISH NATIONALITY. By a Prorestanr Cer. Revised 


and Enlarged Edition, with a Commentary on the * Home-Rule ” Movement. 


London: LoxGMANS, Greex, READER, and DYER, | TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 








THE SCOTT CENTENARY. 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 


CHANDOS POETS’ EDITION. With numerous Notes, original Illustra- 


Ip 41% >” » = 
tions, and Steel Portrait, large crown 8vo, gilt and gilt edges, 7s 61. , BRITAIN 5 AR r I ARADISE 3 
| 


Ditto, ditto. Best morovcco, gilt edges, 15s. OR, 
pWARNE'S POPULAR POETS’ EDITION. With Portrait and NOTES ON SOME PICTURES IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
age Illustrations, small crown 8vo, gilt and gilt edges, 3s 6d. | . . > SOVTHESK 
itto, ditto. Morocco antique, gilt edges, 7s 6d. | 0 By po of SOUTHESK. 
> Q — . . » ‘ “ Omission to do what is necessary 
CHANDOS CLASSICS EDITION. Crown 8yo, cut edges, stiff Seals a comuuission to a blank of danger.” 
wrapper, 1s; cloth gilt, 1s 6d; gilt edges, 2s. | Troilus and Cressida, iii. 3. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street. Covent Garden. 


On Monday, 24th inst., will be published, 8v¥o, price 1s. 


| 
} 
| Epmonston and Doveras, Edinburgh. 
ae HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 
*} 
| 











gu ets OFFICE, JULY 4%, 1871 
Yow ready, crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
By order of the Secretary of State for India in Council:— | neces ane ‘ 
Four young men will be selected in November next to be trained and educated <TP Yr e . 7 J 
for the Forest Service of India. SI ty W ALT E R SC OT r AS » A POET. 
oun ee of a and instruction in forestry and cognate sciences in France By GILBERT MALCOLM SPROAT. 
vermany lasts fortwo years and a half, previous to the departure of the Students ° 3s 7GLAS inburgt 
for India at the end of 1874, and the Secretary of State will contribute, at the rate Epxoxstox end Dovdtss, Edinburgh. 
of £50 half-yearly, towards the expenses of the training of such candidates as are HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 
favourably reported on by their instructors. In addition to this, some weeks 
must be passed under a Forester in Scotland. : : 3 ice 83s 6 
The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the salaries of the appointments in the Now ready, in 1 vol., Svo, price 8s 6d. 


three Presidencies range between that sum and £1,900 a year. E L G I N ~ P E E C H E s. 


Applicants must be British subjects above 17 and under 23 years of age, and 
By M. E. GRANT-DUFF, M.P., Under-Secretary of State for India. 


unmarried. 
Persons intending to become candidates shoul ! iculs ; 

g . ould at once apply for the particulars Epmwonston and Dovo6ras, Edinburgh. 

sand certificates required must be sent to Hamitton, ADAms, and Co., London. 


of these appointments to the Ass it-Secretary, Rev f o ig 
Office, Westminster, as the testimonia Y eertifie amd tear te eee 
the India Office before the 14th of October next. 

HERMAN MERIVALE. 
Tr > s vr _N a 
S T. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA., 


THE “GRANVILLE HOTEL.” | legen 


“ Everything is to be found at THE GRANVILLE.”"—Vii oni 4 : | Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. 
“My Health. *HE GRANVILLE."— Vide articles in Punch entitled | Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 
Situated on one of the most bracing poiats of the South-Eastern Coast, is replete | Poisons frequently used.”"—Spectator. 
with the comforts of a first-class Hote! i | The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 
The Cuisine is perfect, and the Wines of the best vintages. Billiard, Reading. | beginning to gain grcuud amongst the medical profession." —Chemical News, Marcia 
and Ladies’ Drawing-Rooms. Table d@'Hote at 6.30, Saline, Tron, Sulphur, Sea- 17, S71. 












| Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; by post, Is 8d. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 





Water Plunge, and Turkish Baths attached to the Hotel, with experi I RGE PH 5 5 3 
. J SD Dé i d to the al, xperienced attendants. | :G 3 L ON, 52 Fleet Street. 
Boarding arrangements and terms on application to the Manager. i onlin oadon: GEORG HAP ent © =e 
(Ramsgate is the Station on both lines.) | May be had from all Booksellers. 








VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED NXDUCATION v. OPPORTUNITY.—See the BUILDER of 
Lathes STS of Ovorland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaue, | 1, ‘THIS WEEK. It also contains View of Ancient Staircase at Iphorea—View 
THRESHSY Cabin Furniture, &e., will be forwarded on application to | and Plan of Church-Street Schools, Mile End—The Indian Covrt at the Interns 
ee a and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, | tional—At Potsdam and Berlia—On Style in. Architecture, &.—1 York Street, 

r W.C., aud all Newsmen. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXIII. 


JULY, 1871. 8v¥o0, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THe Mr“iTaRY Po.ticy OF Russia. 
2. O'FLANAGAN’S LIVES OF THE IRISH CHANCELLORS. 
3. 


SWINBURNE'S POEMS. 

Burton's Hrstor¥Y OF SCOTLAND. 
THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 
SUPPRESSED AND CENSURED BOOKS. 
DARWIN'S DESCENT OF MAN. 
SCANDINAVIAN POLITICS. 


. COMMUNAL FRANCE. 
LETTER FROM EARL GREY. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 
By JAMes ANTHONY Frovpg, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the SCIENCE 


of LANGUAGE, New and Cheaper Edition (being the Sixth), thoroughly 
revised. 2 vols. crown 8¥0, price lés. 


LIGHT SCIENCE tor LEISURE HOURS; a 


Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By 
Ricwarp A, Proctor. B.A., F.R.A.S. Crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


“HISTORY of ROME. By Witnetm Inve. 
English Edition, translated and revised by the Author. Vols. I. and II. 8yo, 
price 30s. 


BARON BUNSEN’S PRAYERS. For the 


Family and for Private Use. Selected and Translated by CATHERINE WINK- 
WORTH, and printed uniformly with “ Lyra Germanica.” Feap.8vo, price 3s 6d. 


The ORIGIN of the TWO _ CITIES, 


HEAVENLY and EARTHLY. Translated from S. Augustine De Civitate Dei 
by T, A. WALKER, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA ands the 


JESUITS. By Stewart Rose. New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Portrait, price 16s. 


POISONING 
SALE and RETAIL; &c. 
Crown 8vo, price ls. 


SCENES in the SUNNY SOUTH; including 


the Atlas Mountains and the Oases of the Sahara in Algeria. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. C, S. VEREKER, M.A. 2 vols, post 8vo, price 21s, 


SCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps and 
Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light Dragoons. 
Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The YOUNG DUKE and COUNT ALARCOS. 


By the Right Hon. BexJamIn DISRAELI, M.P. The Two Works complete in 
One Volume, uniform with “ Lothair.” Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S KATE COVENTRY. 


Complete in 1 vol. crown 8¥o0, price 2s, in the Modern Novelist’s Library. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the Accession of James II, Student’s Edition, in 2 vols. 


crown 8yo, price 12s. 
LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS and SPEECHES, Student's Edition, the Two Works in 1 vol. 
crown 8ro, price 6s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 


and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. Student's 
Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown Svo, price 6s. 


A HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL 
GRAPHY. By R. S. CuLLey, Member Inst. C.E., Engineer-in-Chief of Tele- 
graphs to the Post Office. The Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged; with 
Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo, price l4s. 


EXPLANATORY MENSURATION; containing 
numerous Examples, and embodying (by permission) nearly all the Questions 
sét in the Local Examination-Papers of the Oxford University Delegation. By 
the Rev. A. Hizey, M.A. 


r a 7y . . 

A SYSTEM of SURGERY, in Treatises by 
Various Authors. Edited by T. Houmes, M.A., &c., Surgeon and Lecturer on 
Surgery, St. George’s Hospital. Second Edition, now complete, in Five 
Volumes, 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price Five Guineas. 


Poe 


eon 


EARLY 


8vo, with 


and PILFERING; WHOLE- 


By the Author of “ John Jerningham’s Journal.” 
(Jn a few days, 


12mo, price 2s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





300KS FOR THE SEASON. 


This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


AT LAST: a Christmas in the West Indies. By 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. With numerous Illustrations. ’ 
“In every way worthy to be classed among his happiest productions,”"—Standurd 


MEMOIR of CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG 
TRAGEDIAN, With Extracts from his Son's Journal. By JULIAN CHarr a 
YounG, M.A., Rector of [Imington. With Portraits and Sketches, 2 yols 
crown 8vo, 21s. ; 

“A book not merely to be read through once, but to be returned to again and 
again as a fund of lively and amusing anecdote and picturesque sketching among 
characters of a bygone and famous generation.” —Standard, 


INSIDE PARIS during the SIEGE. 
GRADUATE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“The author has written brightly, lightly, and pleasantly, yet in 
taste."—Saturday Review, “4 we Perfect good 


By an Oxrorp 


CHEAP EDITION, complete in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


The DAILY NEWS’ CORRESPONDENCE of the 
WAR between GERMANY and FRANCE, 1870-71. Edited, with Notes ang 
Comments. Maps and Plans. [This day. 


The ALBERT N’YANZA GREAT BASIN of the 
NILE, and EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. By SirS. W. Baker, 
F.R.G.S. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, with Maps and Illustrations 
price 7s 6d. e 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, and 


the SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. By Sir S. W. Baker. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with Maps and I!lustrations, és, 


GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel through 
English-Speaking Countries during 1866-7. By Sir C. W. DILKe, M.P. Fifth 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A YEAR’S JOURNEY through CENTRAL and 
EASTERN ARABIA in 1862-3. By W. G. PaLGrave. Fifth and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND, viewed in CONNEC- 


TION with its PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By ArRcHIBALD GgIKIe, F.R.S. Crown 
8vo, with Illustrations and Geological Map, 10s 6d. 


HOLIDAYS in HIGH LANDS; or Rambles and 
Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN. Globe 
8vo, 6s. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. 


HuGu MAcMIM.AN. Fifth Edition, globe 8vo, 6s. 


FOOTNOTES from the PAGE of NATURE. By the 


Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN. Fceap. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP in the HIGHLANDS. By 


P. G. HAMERTON. Cheaper Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


The SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE; or, the 


Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the Author of *Tom Brown's 
School-Days.” Cheaper Issue, square cloth, illustrated by Doyle, 3s 6d. 


MALBONE: an Oldport Romance. By T. W. Hie- 
GINSON. Feap. Svo, 2s 6d. 


REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the Rev. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Nortoy. 


Cheap Edition, globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. By an Orn Boy. 


Crown 8yo, Illustrated, 6s. Golden Treasury Edition, 4s 6d. People’s Edition, 28. 


TOM BROWN at OXFORD. By the Author of “Tom 


Brown's School Days.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPRING COMEDIES. By Lady Barker. Contents: 
—A ane Story—A Stupid Story—A Scotch Story—A Man's Story. Crow2 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


STATION LIFE in NEW ZEALAND. By Lady 


BARKER. Second and Cheaper Edition, globe 8vo, 3s 6d, 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY: 


WESTWARD HO! 6s. The WATER-BABIES. 63. 


TWO YEARS AGO, 6s. HYPATIA. 6s. 
YEAST. 5s. ALTON LOCKE. 5s. 


HEREWARD the WAKE. 6s. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE: 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. 6s. The DAISY CHAIN. 6s. 
HEARTSEASE. 6s. The TRIAL. 6s. 

The YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 6s. DYNEVOR TERRACE, 6. 21 y 
HOPES and FEARS. 6s. or. | GENER, WOMAN of the FAMILY- 
The DOVE in the EAGLE'S NEST.| _ Price 6s. 

és. ee ee The CAGED LION. 6s. 
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